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Moral Philosophy. 

in troduction. 

SECTION I. 

V 

Of Knoivkdge in general!^. 

ALL knowledge is either that 
of particular facfls, or that 
• of general rules. 
The knowledge of fac5ls is prior 
to, that of rules ; and is the firfl re- 
iquifite in the pracflice of arts, and 
in the condudl of affairs. 

* Bacon's Novum organum. 

A A 
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A general rule is the expreffion 
of what is common, or is required 
to be common, in a number of par- 
ticular cafes. 

General rules are the refult of ob- 
fervation, or will ; and confequent- 
ly are derived from mind. 

Practice, or conduct of any fort, 
though regulated by general rules, 
has a continual reference to parti- 
culars. 

In fpeculation, we endeavour to 
cflabliih general rules. 

In pradlice, we ftudy particular 
cafes, or apply general rules to re- 
gulate our condudl. 

SECT. II. 

Of Science. 

ACoUeAion of fadls, in der 
fcription or narration, confti- 
tutes hiftory. 

General 
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General rules, and their applica- 
tions, to regulate or to explain par- 
ticulars, conftitute fcience. 

Any general rule, expreffing what 
is fadl, or what is right, is termed a 
laiv of nature. 

A general rule, when applied to 
explain or regulate particulars, is 
termed a principle ; and explanations 
or injunctions from principle, are 
termed theory ^ ovfyjiem. The parti- 
culars to be explained are termed 
phenomena. 

Method in fcience is of two kinds ; 
analytic, and fynthetic. 

Analytic method, is that Tby which 
we proceed from obfervation of 
fa(5t, or right, in particular cales, to 
eftablifli general rules. 

Synthetic method, is that by 
which we proceed from general 
rules to their particular applica- 
tions. 

The firft is the method of invefti- 
gation. 

A 2 The 
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The fccond of ^communication, 
or of the enlargement of fcience. 

Argument is of two kinds : 

A priorCj and a pq/leriore. 

By an argument a priore^ the fadb 
is proved from the law. 

By an argument a pojieriore^ the 
law is proved from the fadl. 

& EC T. IIL 

-^ Of the la*ws of Nature. 

TH E laws of nature are either 
phyfical, ormoraL 
A i^yfical law is any general ex- 
preflioh of a natural operation, as. 
exemplified in a number of ^ parti- , 
cular cafes. 

In every operation, men are by 
nature difpofed to apprehend an o-' 
perating power or caufe. 
Caufes are of two kinds : 
Efficient, and final. 

The 
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The efficient caule, is the energy 
or power producing an efFeft. 

The final caufe, is the end or 
purpofe for which an eflPe^fl is pro- 
duced. 

In fuppofing final eanfes, we fup- 
pofe the exiflence of mind. 

Phyfical fcience, is the know- 
ledge and application of phyfical 
laws, or of efficient caufes, to ex- 
plain and account for appearances. 

A moral law, is any general ex- 
preffion of what is good ; and there- 
fore fit to determine the choice of 
intelUgent beings. 

A phyfical law exifls fo far only 
as it is the fadl. 

A moral law exifls in being obli- 
gatory. 

The fubje6l from which phyfical 
laws are collected, may be clafled 
under four principal heads : 

Mechanifm, vegetation, animat 
life, and intelligence. 

A3 It 
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It has not hitherto been made ap- 
pear, although ibmetimes attempt- 
ed, that thefc operations can be 
comprehended under the fame phy- 
fical laws. 

The phenomena of vegetation 
are not comprehended under any; 
known law &£ mechanifin^ much 
kfs thofe of animal life or intelli- 
gence. 

The lubjedls of moral fcience are^ 
any matters of choice, together 
with the nature and adlions of free 
and voluntary agents. 

The immediate ufe of phyfical 
laws, is theory. 

The immediate ufes of moral law, 
are choice^ pra<5lice, and condudl. 
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S E G T. ly. : \ 

Of Theory. 

THeory confifts in refening^ 
particular operations to thef 
principles, or general laws, under 
which they are comprehended ; or 
in referring particular efiecfls to the 
caufes from which they proceed. 

To inveftigate or to point outf any 
general rule or law of nature, in 
which any particular fadl is com- 
prehended, is to account for that 
faa. 

Thus Sir Ifaac Newton accounted 
for the planetary revolutions, by 
Ihowing that they were compre- 
hended in the laws of motion and 
gravitation. 

To pretend to explain phenome- 
na, by fhowing that they may be 
comprehended in a fuppofition or 

hypothefis. 
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hypothefis, or by applying to them, 
metaphorically, the language pro- 
per to any other fubjedl, is illnfory 
infcience. 

Thus the vortex of Defcartes, be- 
ing a mere fuppofition, could not 
explain the planetary motions : and 
the terms, idea^ image^ or piflurCy, 
of things, being terms merely me- 
taphorical, cannot explain human 
knowledge or thought. 

All phenomena, though not com- 
prehended under any known law,, 
are proper naaterials of natural hi- 
ftory. 

All fadls that cannot be explain- 
ed by. any rule previoufly known, 
or better known than the fa(5ls 
themfelves, may be termed ultimate 
faih. 

It is evident, that all theory mull; 
reft on ultimate fadls. 

To require proof a priore for e- 
very fadl, were to fuppofe, that hu- 
man knowledge ^ — '~'^s an infinite 

feries 
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feries of fadls and explanations ; 
which is impoflible; 



SECT. V. 

Cavfes that have retarded the prpgrtfs 
of Science. 

THE neceflary avocations of 
human life. 
The love of fyftem, and impa- 
tience of delay, in the ftudy of par* 
ticnlars. 

Emulation of fjpecuktive men,: 
and defire to fuppknt each other as 
founders of feels. 

Prejudice, national or perfbnal, . 
The difficulty of penetrating ap- 
pearances, to difcover what opera- 
tions are like, what different. . 
. AffeAation of acutenefs or no- 
velty in contefting the eyidence q% 
ultimate fadls. 
. Vain defire of accounting for ul- 
timate facb. 

S E C T. 
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SECT. VI. 

Maxims of Reafon^ to be follovoed in 
/peculation^ as ivell as in common 
life. 

THat nothing be affigned as 
a law of nature, until it be 
known as a fa(5l in nature. 

That facSls uniform as far as our 
knowledge of the fubjecfl extends, 
be deemed univerfal laws of nature 
refpedling fuch fubjecfl. 

That partial law5 be not extended 
beyond the conditions and limita- 
tions under which they are known 
to take place. 

That like phenomena be referred 
to the fame laws. 

That no proof or explanation be 
required of ultimate fa^ts. 

SECT. 
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SECT. VIL 

Of Moral Philofophy. 

MOral philofophy is th€ know- 
ledge of what ought to be, or 
the application of rules that ought 
to determine the choice of volunta- 
ry agents. 

Before we can afcertain rules of 
morality fitted to any particular na- 
ture, the fadl relating to that nature 
fliould be known. 

Before we can afcertain rules of 
morality for mankind, the hiftory 
of man's nature, his difpofitions, 
his fpecific enjoyments and fuffer- 
ings, his condition and future pro- 
fpedls, ihould be known. 

Pneumatics, or the phyfical hifto- 
ry of mind, is the foundation^ of 
moral philofophy. 

SECT. 
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SECT. vin. 

. Of Pnmimahcs. 

Ffeumadcs. treat phyficsJl^ of 
^tnind or fpiiit. 

Thisfcience (K)nfiffe<>f two pairts; 

The firft treats of man ; the fe- 
cond, of God. 

That jpart which treats of man, 
may contain the hiftory of man's 
nature, and an explanation or theo- 
ry of the principal phenomena of 
hnman life. 

. That which treats of God, con- 
tains the proofs of his exiftence, 
attributes, and government. 

The hiftory of man contains ei- 
ther fuch fafts as occur on a gene- 
ral view of the fpecies, or fuch as 
occur -to the iiadividual, in recol- 
ledling what paffes An -his owii 
mind. 

The 
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The firfl may be termed, the hi- 
Jlory of the fpecies ; the fecond, that 
of the indwiduaL 

In the theory of human nature 
are folved queftions relating to the 
charadters of men, to the nature 
and future profped:s of the human 
ibuL 
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Moral Philosophy. 

PART I. 
The natural hiftory of Man *. 

CHAP. 1. 

. Hiftory of the Species* 

SECT. I. 

General arrangement. 

TH E* hiftory of the human 
fpecies contains the follow- 
ing articles. 
I. The form and afped of man. 

J See Buffon's Natural Hiftory. 

B 2 2. His 
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2. His refiderice, aftd manner of 
fubfiftence. 

3. The varieties of his race. 

4. The period of his Hfe. 

' 5. His difpoiition to foci^y* 

6. Population, or the generations 
and numbers of mankind. 

7. Varieties of choice and piir- 
fiut, 

8. Arts and commerce. 

9. Diiparities of rank and eflima- 
tion. 

. 10. Political eftablifliments. 
II. Language and literature^ 



SECT. 11. 

Of the form and ajpeSi of Man. 

TH E human form is erecft, fur-* 
nifhed with articulations and 
mufcles, fitted to retain this po- 
fture, , and to move in it with eafe 
and fafety. 
The hand and the arm of man^ 

is 
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is an inftrument and a weapon, not 
a prop or fupport to his body. 

His form and pofture are well 
fitted to obfervation, to the life of 
reafbn, and to the pradtice of arts. 

His afpedl is expreffive of his 
thoughts, fentiments, and inten- 
tions. It is calm or agitated ; mild 
or fierce ; languid or ardent; doubt- 
ful or decided ; timid or intrepid. 

His natural expreffions confift of 
aiflions, geftures, fmiles, frowns, 
tears, looks, together with changes 
of colour; and exhibit, on the 
whole, a variety,, and a grace, which 
either do not take place, or are not 
obferved, in other animals. 

He is naked and unarmed ; but 
. by his invention qualified to fupply 
thefe defedls. 

The final caufe appears to be, thar 
his talent for invention fhould be 
employed. 

B ^ SECT. 
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SECT. HI. 

Matins rejtdencc^ and manner of Jub^ 
Jijlence. 

OTher animals have their ran- 
ges on the earth, beyond 
which they do not willingly ftray^ 
or beyond which they are Hot qua- 
lified to fubfift. 

Some fubfift only in the hot cli- 
mates, others in the cold or the 
temperate ; but man r^deS ciqually 
in every climate, and can fubfift Gvk 
great varieties of food, "both minimal 
and vegetable. 

He either accommodates himfclf 
to the inconveniencics of his fitua- 
tion, or learns to furmount them. 
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SEC T. IV. 

Varieties of the human race. 

UNder the general form and a- 
fpec^ of mankind, there are 
confiderable varieties of the race. _ 

Men being difperfed over the £ice 
of the eardi, receive the influences 
^ climate, fituation, and foil. 

The animal an^l rational tempe^ 
ramentjis comparatiTcly phlegmatic 
and dull in cold climates ; is mori* 
ardent and qnict in wa^rm climates j 
lyftt has a;lways pofleffed a diftin- 
guiihed fuperiority in the tempe^ 
rate. 

Apart from thefe diftindions, the 
diverfities of race are marked by a 
difference of ftafute, features, and 
complexion. 

Mankind may be referred to fix 
differeiit races^. 

The 
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The European, the Samoeide, the 
Tartar, the Hindoo, the Negro, and 
the American *• 



SECT. V. 

Period of human life. 

EVery fpecies of animal is pre- 
ferved by fucceffion. 

The death of one generation is as 
much a part in the order of nature,, 
as the birth and fucceflion of an.- 
other. 

In the human fpecies, according 
to fbme obfervations, half the numr- 
bers that are born die before the 
feventeenth, the feventh, or even 
the third year of their age is expi- 
red. 

Long life f , in all climates, con- 

♦ Buffon of the varieties of the htrman race. 

t Buffon'SNamrahhlflory. Hafley^s Tables. 
Lowthorp's Abridgement of the Philofopbical 
Traafaftions, vol. 3. p. 669. ^ 

fifls 
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fiftft kj^ between feventy and a hun- 
dred years. 

- Itafp6a!rs from the annual regi- 
gifler of deaths wheire the num--» 
bers of people are fcnoxvn, Hhat a- 
bout one in thirty dies each yeat : 

That of twenty-feven or twenty-^ 
eight, one is bom : 

That about a fourth of the whole 
number are males between cigh-^ 
teen and fifty-fix, able to carry 
arms. 



SECT. VI. 

Difpofition of man to foc'iety **. 

ANimals have been diftinguiflied 
into two clafles ; the folitaryj^ 
and the focial. 

Animals of prey, for the mod 
part, are folitary. 

c • Eflay oa t%e Hiflory of Civil Society* 
part I. fca. 3« 

Other 
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- Other animals are, for the ixioft 
part, aflbciating. 

' The afTociating may be farther 
fubdivided into two kinds : 

1. Thofc which aflemble in flocks 
or herds, merely for company or 
iaf ety : 

2. Thofe who unite their labours 
for fome common purpofe, and dif^ 
tribute the burdens of the commu- 
nity according to fome rule of in- 
ftin<5l or of reafon. 

The latter arc aflbciating and po- 
litical. Man, though an animal of 
prey, and from neceflity or fport 
addidled.to hunting or war, is ne- 
verthelefs, in the highefl: degree, 
aflbciating and political. 

Societies may be referred to four 
general clafles : families, compa- 
nies, nations, and empires. 

Families are united by affedlion ; 
companies by the defire of fociety ; 
nations by the defire of fecurity ; 
and empires by force. 

Men, 
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Men, by their confederacy, as 
well as by their artifide, are enabled 
to fubdue every other fpecies of ani- 
mal, to fubfift by their fpoil, and 
to employ the ftrength of other a- 
nimals, though fuperior to their 
own. 

Separate focieties are, for the moft 
part, rivals or enemies *. 



SECT. VII. 

Of Population f. 

MEN exift in greater numbers 
than any other fpecies of the 
larger animals. 

In fome cafes they are foimd to 

* Eflky on the Hiftory of Civil Society, 
part I. fedl. 4. 

t Eflay on the Hiftory of CiTil Society, 
part 3. fed. 4. WaJlace's Numbers of man- 
jcind. Hume's Populoufheis of ancient nations. 

increafc, 
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incrwife^ in fittte?* tf) 4«prewC?, in 
tbeir avimbcFs. 

The quick or ifew upkcre^fts ^ ?^ 
nimals in general, depeqd ^n t^ 
laws of propagation, oo t^ Hmmr . 
ty, and die means of fub^fteajcf 
they enjoy. , 

_ The firft relate p tfe» a|»e. at 
which the parent becw^WS^ pfolifie ; 
to the time that elapfes in pregnan- 
cy ; to the frequency of breeding ; 
to the numbers of each brood ; and 
to the period dvkriog which the pa- 
rent continues prolific. 

The laws of prop^igatian c|etQi> 
<nine the numbers tlut w^y %riing 
from any fingle pair^ ^nd the n\imi- 
bera of genqrations that m^y fubfift 
together. 

Thefe laws, in evtty fpeeies of a- 
nimals, are, in favourable cireumL- 
ilances, fufRcieat tQ its increafe. 

Men, in every fecure fituation, 
people up to their refources ; and 
phc aid of government is required, 

wot 
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not to improve on the laws of pro- ^ 
pagation, but to beftow fecurity 
and plenty. 

Animals of prey have moft dif- 
ficulty in procuring thdr food. 

Animals which are made a prey 
are leaft.fecure. 

The fecurity and fiibfiftence of 
men, are moft impaired by their 
own mutual hoftilities and oppreif- 
fions. 

The laws of propagation, as well 
as the means of fubfiftence, are 
fuppofed moft favourable to popu- 
lation in the warmer climates. To 
this it is imputed that nations in 
thpfe climates are populous, even ' 
under great defecfls of government. . 



SECT. 
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SECT. VIII. 
Varieties of choice and purfuit. 

ME N have not, like the other 
animals, a fixed and deter- 
minate choice of external objedls. 
and purfuits. 

Nations are frequently, by the 
difFerence of their manners and 
cuftoms, mutual objecfls of wonder 
and cenfiire, of contenfpt and aver- 
fion. 

Even of two men placed in the 
fame or like circumftances, one ac- 
quiefces, or is pleafed j the other 
complains. 

They differ in refpecfl to the 
means which they employ for the 
attainment of the fame, or of fimi-^ 
lar ends. 

SECT. 
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SECT. IX. 

Arts and Commerce *. 

MEN are employed chiefly In 
procuring the means of fafe- 
ty, fiibfiftence, accommodation, and 
ornament. 

They pradlife a variety of arts, 
or inventions, for thefe purpofes ; 
and are more or lefs fuccefsful in 
proportion as they have multipKed, 
divided, and completed their arts. 

They appropriate the fruits of 
their ikill and induftry, and endea- 
vour to accumulate wealth. 

The arts which they pradHie for 
fafety, are, the inventions of arms, 
places of retreat, and defence. 

• The earlieft weapons appear to 
have been, the club, the fling, and 

♦ Harris on Coins. . 

C 2 ^^ 
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the bow : to thefe fucceeded, in 
proccfs of time, the fpear and the 
fword, joined to the buckler or 
fliield ; 

Fire-arms, cannon, and then- 
mufketry. 

The defire of retreats has given 
rife to the art of fortification. 

The art of war, in every age^ 
muft be accommodated to the ijpe- 
cies of arms, engines, and methods 
of fortification, in ufe. 

The arts which men pra(5life for 
fubfiftence, are, fifliing, huntings 
pafturage, and agriculture. 

Nations that know leaft of the 
means of fubfiftence, have recourfe 
to hunting and fifhing ; or rely on 
the fpontaneous growth of the field 
in herbs or fruit. 

In the refult of thefe -arts, the 
hunting-ground, the lake, the river, 
or the bay, may be appropriated 
to the focietyj but the game is 

feldom 
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feldom appropriated to the indivi- 
dual. 

Nations that have obferved the 
method, and the advantage, of 
breeding herds, betake theinfelves 
to pafturage. 

'^hey at firft, generally, migrate, 
or wander, with their herds. 

The individual acquires an im* 
mediate property in cattle, but not 
in land. 

Nations that are acquainted with 
the ufe of herbs, fruits, and grain^ 
winch, do not grow fpontaneoufly, 
or do not grow in fufficient quan- 
tities, betake themfelves to agricul- 
ture. 

The culture of land, to a certain 
degree, may precede property, as it 
did among the ancient Germans *, 
and among the nations of North 
America, 

♦ Vide Cafar, lib. 4. cap. 1. ; and lib. 6* 
cap. 22* Charlevoix's Hiftory of Canada. 

C 3 AgrI- 
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Agrictdture, where the objedl ii 
the temporary produce of land, i» 
ccMnpatible with migration : . where 
the objeift is the improvement of 
•foil, and perpetvial fertiUty, agri* 
culture requires fettlement, and the 
property of land. ^ 

As the property of land exciter 
to invention in agriculture, it like- 
wife excites to invention in oth^ 
arts. 

They who have no land, betake 
themfelves to manufa<?lure, that 
they may have wherewith to buy 
the produce of land. 

By manufa<flure, men are furr- 
nifhed with the means of accom*- 
modation and ornament. 

The means of accommodatidift 
are, cloaths, houfes, furniture, 
utenfils, equipage. 

Men, in different ages, are un- 
equally furnilhed with thefe arti- 
cles i they even fubfift without 
them J but, in the ruder climates,. 
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under filch inconveniencies, as di- 
minifh the numbers of the fpecies^ 
CT prevent their increafe. 

The means of decoration are fiich 
things as pleafe the fancy^ without 
being neceflary or ufeful. 

IVlen, in ^11 ages, are fond of-de^ 
rt)ration ; they combine ornament 
^ -v^rith the means of fubfiftence atid 
accommbdatioti : but they may fah^ 
fift, and enjoy every conveniency^ 
without regard to ornaments 

Oniaments are principally made 
of rare materials ; as gems, precious 
metals, &c. 

Riches confift in the abundance 
of things that conduce to fafety, 
lubfiftcnce, accommodation, and 
-ornament. 

Riches are the refult of arts and 
induftry. 

Whatever ingenuity men exert in 
the pra<5tice of arts, their fiiccefe 
will depend on a proper diftribu- 
tioa x)f their employments^ and oa 
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their making a feparate b\ifine& of 
each. 

In making this diflribution, the 
parties tnift, that they may be able 
to exchange what they have to ipare 
foi' what they want. 

The progrefs of arts, as well as 
the cafual diftribution of commodi- 
ties, depending on lituation, cli- 
mate, and foil, render commerce 
expedient, or even neceflary. 

Commerce, in the fimpleft form, 
cbnfifls of barter, without any 
ftandard of valuation, or medium 
of exchange : each party gives what 
he has to fpare of one kind, for 
what he wants of another. 

To extend trade, money, com- 
munication, and the interpolition of 
merchants, are required. 

The firft money, or medium of 
exchange, was generally fome ftaple 
commodity, as com, cattle, &c. 

Thefe were things of uncertain 

value^ 
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vahic, of inconvenient bulk^ pp- 
rifhing or expenlive in the keeping, 
and not eafily divided, without ma- 
king a change of value. 

To avoid thefe feveral inconvcni- 
cncies, the precious metak have 
been admitted in every trading na- 
tion as the medium of exchange. 

They are, for the greater conve- 
niency, employed in the form of 
coin. 

The poimd^ or other afcertained 
-wieight or quantity of the precious 
metals, w*s emqployed as the ftand*- 
ard of valuation. 

The coin of all nations has un- 
dCTgone confiderable changes, both 
in refpeA to finenefs and weight. 

The prefent ftandard for filver in 
England, is 1 1 oz. 2 dw. fine, to 
l8 dw. allay. 

For gold, 22 carats fine, to 2 ca- 
rats allay. 

The pound of ftandard filver is 
cut into 62 flullings. 
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That of gold, into 42 i guineas. 

The pound of filver was original- 
ly cut into 20 (hillings : hence 20 
fliillings are ftill the nominal pound 
in money. 

In the reign of Edward VI. the 
ftandard of filver was greatly de- 
bafed, and the coin greatly dimi- 
nifhed : The ftandard confifted of 
three parts of fine to nine of allay ; 
and the pound of this debafed me- 
tal was cut into 72 fliillings. 

The ftandard and weight of the 
coin have, fince the reign of Elifa-^ 
beth, remained the fame. 

Operations on the coin embarrafs 
trade, by perplexing tranfadilions, 
and by alarming the intereft of 
debtors and creditors. 

If, in debafing coin, the intereft 
of the creditor is not guarded, he 
muft be defirauded. 

In raifing the value of the coi% 
the debtor would be defrauded. 

Moft 
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Moft operations on coin have been 
of the former kind. 

The ufe of coin, and acfhial pay- 
ments in money, are not neceflary 
in every commercial tranfadlion. 

In the transfer of great fums, e- 
ven the precious metals would be 
cumberfome and inconvenient. 

To avoid this inconvenience, the 
pradlice of circulating bills has been 
adopted. 

This practice is founded in cre- 
dit, and tends to extend it. 

Commerce employs a number of 
feparate profeflions ; the manufac- 
turer, the fadlor, the carrier, the 
merchant, the retailer. 

The price of commodities in trade 
is as their fcarcity combined with 
their demaind. 

Articles, in the produdlion of 
which, labour, time, and Ikill, are 
required, continue to multiply, 
while the price is fufBcient to main- 
tain the labourer dxiring the time 
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he is employed, to reimburfc his 
apprenticefhip, and other expen- 
ces, and to fumifli an adequate re- 
ward. 

When the price falls below this 
meafure, the manufadhire is dif^ 
continued, until the fcarcity brings 
up the price. 



SECT. X. 

Difpartty and Rank. 

MEN are diverfified, in ref{)e(5l 
to their perfonal quahties and 
conditions. 

The diftincflion of perfonal qua- 
lities arife from unequal ftrength 
and capacity, unequal knowledge, 
refolution, and courage, unlike dif- 
pofitions of benevolence or malice. 

Thefc differences conftitute either 
Telations of dependence and power, 
or comparative degrees of eflima- 
tion. 
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The ftrong, the knowing, the 
brave, are powerful ; the weak, tlie 
ignorant, the fearful, are dependent. 

The benevolent are engaging j 
the malicious ofFexifive, 

The knowing, the generous, and 
the brave, are efleemed ; the ig- 
norant, the ungenerous, and the 
cowardly, are contemned : and all 
the qualities of human nature being 
deferred to the predicaments of ex- 
cellence and defecSl, one man is held 
to be more, another leis worthy. 

Men differ in their prediled:ion 
of qualities confidered as the con- 
flituents of excellence. 

They prefer qualities the moft 
neceflary in their own fituations, 
and the moft eminent in tlieir own 
way. 

In dangerous fituations, and in 
Wariike ages, they chiefly admire 
Valour. 

In learned Ibcieties, they admire 
tnowledge and ingenuityi 

D * \xi 
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In trading nations, they admire 
induflry, puncShiality, and fair deal- 
ing. 

But there being fome circum- 
ftances common in the fituation and 
difpofition of all mankind ; fuch as, 
their being united in fociety, and 
concerned in what relates to their 
fellow-creatures ; men univerfally 
admire qualities which conftitute or 
procure the good of mankind; as, 
wifdom, juftice, courage, and 
temperance. 

Such qualities are generally com- 
prehended under the title of Virtue, 

Oppofite qualities, under the title 
of Vice. 

The external conditions of men 
are fometimes confounded with per- 
fonal qualities, and appear to have 
the fame efFedls. 

The rich are powerful, the poor 
are dependent. 

Riches, birth, equipage, and fine- 
ry, are efteemed : Poverty, obfcu- 

rity. 
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rity, and plainnefs, are contemn- 
ed. 

Difparities are found in every 
ftate of fociety ; they are greateft 
where riches, power, and education, 
are moil unequally dillributed. 



SECT. XI. 

Of Political EJiabli/Jovients ^. 

TT7Here men aflbciate from af- 
V V fedlion and choice, and with 
little fenfe of private or of feparate 
intereft, they have been known to 
fubfift without rule or political e- 
ftablifhment. 

Even where they aflbciate from 
a fenfe of expediency or neceflity, 
they follow, without rule, the fiig- 
geftion of every particular occafion. 

* L'Efprit de Loix, liv. i. Efra7 oil the Hi-* 
flory of Civil Society, part i. feft. lo. Ibid, 
part 3. fe(fl. 2* 

D 2 ^NXX. 
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But in maintaining an union 
which has arilen from cafual coali- 
tions, or force, focieties have been 
obliged to adopt, and to fubmit to, 
government. 

Where the coalition was cafiial, 
or forced, individuals felt feparate 
interefts, and wiflied for rules to 
adjuft their difputes. 

Some fuffcred themfelves to be 
governed, and othei-s pretended to 
government, on the footing of ca- 
liial dependency and fuperiority^ 

The abufes of cafual fiibordina- 
tion have led men to think of pofif 
tive inftitutions. 

Pofitive inftitutions have con- 
fii'med, altered, or reftxained, the 
powers which arife from cafual fub- 
ordination. 

AH the political inftitutions of 
men may be reduced to two general 
clafles : 
- The fimple, and the mixed. 

Under the fimple inftitutions, the 
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fupreme power is committed to a 
fingle perfon, or to a fingle affembly 
or body of men. 

In mixed inftitutions, the ftipremc* 
authority is exercifed by a plurality 
of collateral powers. 

Simple inftitutions are, democra- 
cy, ariftocracy, monarchy, and de- 
ipotifm. 

Democracy is the fopreme power 
of the colkiSlive body. 

This inftitution is calculated to 
corredt, or to remove, the eiFedls of 
adventitious dependency and fub- 
ordination, and to reconcile equali- 
ty with order. 

Ariftocracy is the fupreme power 
of a particular rank or clafs of men. 

This clafs of men has, in feme 
cafes, been elecftive j in others, he- 
reditary. 

The inftitution itfelf, though cal- 
culated to confirm the fuperiority 
of one rank, and the dependence odf 
the othcr^ niay, notwithftanding, 
D 3 ^t^&XN^ 
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preferve equality among the mera- 
bers of each clafs. 

Monarchy is the fupreme power 
of a iingle perfon, who, placed at 
the head of many fubordinate dig- 
nities, has an authority de£ned by 
laws. 

. .This inftitution is calculated to 
confirm adventitious dependency 
and fubordination, - 

Extenfive and perpetual military 
arrangements have led to monarchi- 
cal fubordihation. 

Defpotifm is the fuprcnie power 
of a fingle perlbn, aflumed and 
maintained by force, on the ruin of 
every other pretenfion to rank. 

Defpotifin has arifen from con- 
queft, or military ufurpation. 

Mixed ' inflitutions are, either 
mixed republics, or mixed monar- 
chies. 

In mixed republics, the fupreme 
power has been fliared betwixt the 

colle(^ve 
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colledlive body, and a fenate or con- 
vention of nobles. 

In mixed monarchies, the fiir 
premc power has' been Ihared be- 
twixt a king and nobles, or betwixt 
a king, nobles, and people^ 
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Language and Literature. 

IAnguage, in the moft general 
^.« fenfe, comprehends all the ex- 
ternal figns of thought, fentiment, 
or will. 

Signs are, either original, or con- 
ventional *. 

Original figns are fiich as men 
are led by inftindl to employ, and 
to interpret. 

Such are, tones of the voice, 
change of features, and geftures. 

* See Reid's Inquiry into the human roiud. 

Conventional 
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Conventional figns are fuch as^ 
men have agreed upon, or rendered 
cuftomary. 

Conventional figns may be ran- 
ged under the three following heads, 

1. Mute figns, 

2. Speech. 

3. Written characflers. 

Where men are forbid the uie of 
jfpeech, or are defective in the or- 
gans of hearing, or of pronuncia- 
tion, they have recourfe to mute 
figns ; and attain, in a confider- 
able degree, the purpofes of lan- 
guage. 

Nations employ unequai mea- 
fures of adlion, and of mute figns, 
together with fpeech. 

Speech is univerfal to mankind, 
and peculiar to the human fpecies. 

Every feparate nation, or tribe, 
for the moft part, has had a feparate 
language, or different diale(5l. 

The theory of fpeech, whether 

univcrlal 
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imiverfal or particular, is the fcience 
of grammar *. 

Written characters are the figns of 
words, or of articulate fouuds. 

They are either verbal, or alpha- 
betical. 

Verbal characters are the ligns of 
entire words. 

Alphabetical charadlers the figns 
of elementary founds, or modula- 
tions ; which being combined, con- 
ftitute words. 

Writing preferyes the memory of 
paft tranfadlions, of obferyation, 
and experience. It preferves lite- 
rary produdlions, and tends to im- 
prove and to extend the ufe of fpeech. 

* See Harris's Hermes. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. il. 

Hiftory of the IndividuaL 

SECT. I. 

Gemral Arrangement. 

THE hiftory of the individual 
contains the following arti- 
cles. 

1. Confcioufnefs. 

2. Animal fenfe and perception. 

3. Obfervation. 

4. Memory. 

5. Imagination. 

6. Abftradlion. 

7. Reafoning. 

8. Forefight. 

9. Propenfity. 

10. Sentiment. 

11. Defire. 

12. Volition. 

The 
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The firft eight articles are com- 
monly referred to the underftand- 
ing ; the remainder to the will. 



SECT. II. 

Of Confcioujnefs. 

TH E mind is confcions of it- 
felf, as acfling or fuffering, in 
all its operations and feelings. 

It is confcious of the laws of 
thought or reafon, which are term- 
ed the metaphyftcal or geometrical a- 
xioms. 

Thefe a^doms are the conditions 
on which all thought proceeds, and 
which need not be exprefled, but 
for the fake of order or method. 



S E C T. 
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SEC T. m. 

Animal Senjh and Perception *. 

SEnfation is obtained by means 
of corporeal organs ; and is, 
for the mofl part, attended by an 
original or acquired perception of 
fome external caufe of the fenfation, 
or objedl of the perceptitJn. 

The organs of fenfe are common*. 
ly reduced to five heads : 

Touch, Tafte, Smell, Hearing, 
and Seeing. 

Touch* 

The whole animal frame is in 
Ibme degree an organ of touch. 
Tlie fenfations of touCh, or feel* 

♦ See Reid's Inquiry into the human mind. 

ing, 
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ing, are either pleafant, painful, or 
indifferent. 

The interior or fubcutaneous 
parts, are fenfible only to the pains 
which arife from hurts or diforders. 

The final canfe appears to be, 
chat in their ordinary and found 
ftate, they fhould require no atten- 
tion ; but in cafe of diforders, that 
they fhould give the alarm. 

On the exterior furface of the 
body, hannlefs fenfations are indif- 
ferent, but whatever hurts is pain- 
ful 

Indifferent fenfations are the indi- 
cations of the mere contadl of inno- 
cent bodies. 

Painful fenfations are indications 
of hurts or wounds. 

Pleafant fenfations are the fign of 
relief from what hurts or wounds ; 
as of moderate warmth fucceeding 
to great cold, or the converfe. 

Many indifJerent fenfations, in 

particular parts of the body, as in 

E X\i^ 
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the hands, the tongue, &c. are in- 
dications of the intimate properties, 
and nice diftindlions, pf bodies ; as 
of their figure, polifh, hardne&, 
foftnefs, as well as comparative heat 
or cold. 

The perceptions of this fenfe are, 
in fome inflances, original ; in o- 
thers, acquired. 

The figure, hardnefs, foftnefs, 
heat, and cold, of bodies, are mat- 
ter of original, perception. 

Many of their falutary or perni- 
cious quaUties are learned by ex- 
perience, and are matter of acqui- 
red perception. 

In fome cafes we perceive the na- 
ture, as well as the exiftence, of 
qualities ; as of figure, hardnefs, 
foftnefs. 

In others, we perceive the exift-"- 
ence of the quality, but not its na- 
ture ; as of heat and cold. 

The firft have been termed pri- 
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mary^ the other, fecondary^ qualities 
of bodies. 

The fenfations by means of which 
we perceive primary quaUties, are, 
for the moft part, indifferent, and 
have no name. 

The fenfations by which we per- 
ceive fecondary qualities, are, for the 
moft part, either pleafant or pain- 
ful ; are conlidered apart from the 
perception they bring ; and fre- 
quently uiurp the name of the qua- 
lity perceived, fb as to occafion a- 
confidcrable ambiguity in language. 
Thus heat or cold, which are die 
names of certain unknown proper- 
ties in bodies, are fometimes un- 
derftood of animal fenfation or feel- 
ing. . 

The animal fenfation can, in no 
cafe, have any refemblance to the 
fubjedl or quality perceived. 

Its informations, therefore, are 
not like that we receive from the 
infpedlion of a pi<5lure or image ; 

E 2 \iN^X. 
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but like that we receive by means 
of language, or other arbitrary 
figns. 

In original perception, the fign is 
affixed by nature, and the interpre- 
tation inftindlive. 

Our fenfations are not fitted to 
furnifh us with the means of in- 
veftigation, and of proof, but with 
perceptions which precede all in- 
vefligation or proof. 

The fceptic, who afFedb to didP* 

believe the informations of ienfe^ 

has the fame perception with the 

dogmatifl, who profefTcs to be* 

. licve. 

Taste. 

The organ of tafle is placed in 
the tongue and palate. 

Its fenfations are, for the mofl 
part, either pleafant or painful. 

The qualities of bodies perceived 

by 
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by it are fecondaty, as already ex- 
plained *. 

The fenfations of tafle become, 
after fome experience, the indica- 
tions, or figns, of what is pernicious 
or falutary in food, &c. 

But the fame fubjedl is frequent- 
ly known by fenfations which dif- 
fer greatly in reipedl to pleafure or 
pain. 

The fenfation is fometimes plea- 
fant, at other times painful, or in- 
different, while the fame objedl is 
ftill perceived. 

Thus under the influence of ap- 
petite, the tafte of food is pleafant ; 
when the appetite is cloyed, the 
tafte is difgufting or painful. 

It is likewife oft-times not in any 
confiderable degree either pleafant 
or painful, or it is indifferent ; yet 
in all thofe cafes the objedl is flill 

♦ Seep. JO. & 51. 

E 3 perceived. 
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perceived, and its -qualities nicely 
diflinguilhed. 



Smell. 

The organ of finell is placed with- 
in the nollrils, near to the paflage 
of the air in refpiration. 

There is a greater analogy be- 
tween the fenfations of finell and 
tafte, than between thofe of any o- 
iher two of our lenfes. 

They agree in giving a perception 
of fecondary qualities ; in enabling 
us, by the help of experience, to 
diftinguilh external fubjedls, and to 
recognife the fame fubjedl by the 
media of fenfations that vary from 
pleafant to painful or indifferent. 



Hear- 
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Hearing. 

The organ of hearing is placed in 
the interior part of the ear. 

The lenfations of found, whether 
fingle, or multiplied, and varioufly 
combined, are either pleasant, pain*** 
ful, or indifferent. 

The quality perceived is fecoiv 
dary, found, by inveftigation, to be 
pulfes of the air, occafioned by ex- 
plofions, or by the tremors of teixie 
and elaftic matter of any fort. 

Soimds are diverfified by their 
intenfity and mufical tone. 

Tones being a natural language 
of fentiment, are, by certain com-p^ 
binations, eafily rendered pathetic. 

Diflferent founds are, by expe*** 
rience, learned to be the figns or in*- 
dications of diflferent fubjedls, and 
of diScrent movements. 

Sight. 
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Sight. 

The organ of fight is placed in 
the eye. 

Its fenfations are fometime^ plea- 
iant or painful, but for the moft 
part indifferent. 

Of the qualities perceived by 
means of thefe fenfations, fome are 
primary, others fccondary. - 

The original perception obtained 
by fight, is that of the vifible ap- 
pearance of things external. This 
appearance includes fuperficial ex- 
tenfion and figure, apparent mag- 
nitude, illumination, fliade, and 
colour. 

. The acquired perception is that 
of the real dimenfions, figures, and 
diftances of bodies. 

In the ufe of this organ, there 
is a feries of figns and interpreta- 
tions^ 

I. The 
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1. The vifible appearance is per- 
ceived by means of light. 

2. Objedls are perceived by the 
intervention of this appearance. 

The fame objedl is perceived nil- 
der great varieties in the vifible ap- 
pearance. 

The fblid dimenfions of bodies 
are underflood from the difpofition 
of light atid ihade on the vifible 
furface. 

The diflamces g£ layomn bodies 
are inferred from their apparent 
magnitude and diitin(ftnef3. 

The real magnitudes of bodies at 
a known diftance, are inferred from 
their apparent magnitudes. 

This dilcernment of obje<5ls from 
their vifibJe appearance, is the reftilt 
of obfervation. Where we have no 
meafutre of the diftance of bodies, we 
cannot from their apparent magnV-^ 
tude afcertain their real magnitude : 
or where we have no meafiire of 
the real magnitudes of bodies, we 

cannot 
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cannot from their apparent magni- 
tudes afcertain their diftance. 

The perceptions of fenfe are com- 
municated to others by information 
or teftimony. 



SECT. IV. 

Obfervation^ 

OBfervation is, the attention 
fpecially paid to things re- 
markable. 

Things become remarkable by 
their reference to ourfelves, or by 
their comparifon, fimilitude, or 
contraft, with each other. 

CoUedlions of obfervations, or of 
fadls, conftitute hiftory, either de- 
fcriptive or narrative. 

Defcriptive hiftory is the detail of 
coexiftent circumftances and quali- 
ties. 

Narrative hiftory^ is the detail of 
fucceflive events. 

SECT. 
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S E C T. V. 

Memory. 

M Emory is the recoUedlion of 
fubjeds paft. 
It is cafiial, or intentional. 
It is cafual, when fubjedls or 
thoughts, by any connexion of 
their own, recur to the mind. 

It is intentional, when the mind, 
from defign, recalls any fubjedl or 
thought. 

SECT. VI. 

Imagination. 

IMagination is the dating of ob- 
je6ls as inverted with all their 
qualities and circumftances, real or 
fidlitious. 

Objeds imagined may be defcri- 

bed. 
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bed, may excite fentiment and paf^ 
fion, and lead our defires and aver- 
iions. 

Hence imagination is the chief 
faculty employed in defcription, 
invention, and perfuaiion, aind in 
determining our choice of purfbits. 

Different nations, ages, and meil^ 
are under the influence of different 
imaginations or opinions. 

Such imaginations, when fortifi- 
ed by habit, do not give way to 
reafbn or convicflion. 

Objedls are imagined feparately 
or jointly. 

In the feparate images of things, 
are conlidered their real or pollible 
qualities and circumftances. 

In their joint images are confider- 
ed their iimilituide, analogy, or op- 
pofition. 

Similitude confifls in the likenefs 
of parts. 

Analogy confifls in the fimilari- 
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ty of relation and proportion of 
parts. 

Oppofition confifts in the ccmtra- 
riety of qualities, and proportions, 
or relations. 

Similitude leads to arrangement, 
and the clafling of objedls together. 

Analogy leads to the rhetorical 
figures of fimile, metaphor, and al- 
legory. 

Oppofition leads to diftin(^onS, 
antithefes, andcontrait. 



SECT. VIL 

Of Abftr anion.' 

ABftradlion is the ftating of qua- 
lities and circumftances apart 
from fubjefts, qualities, or circum- 
ftances, to which they are a(5lually 
joined in nature. 

Thus, in arithmetic and geome- 
try, number and quantity are ftated 
apart from any fubjedl. 

F \xi 
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In abftradl terms, qualities are 
flated apart from their fubjedls. 

In mechanics, motion is flated a- 
part from refiftance or fridlion. 

In generic names, qualities in 
.which individuals agree, are dated 
apart from thofe that diflinguifh 
them. 

Abftradlion is in a great meafiirc 
arbitrary ; hence the various me- 
,thods of claflification followed in 
natural hiftory. , 

Abflxadlion is the reverfe of i- 
magination : it is the foundation 
of general and comprehenfive rea- 
foning, not of defcription or pat- 
fion. 

Men are fbmetimes the dupes of 
their own abftradlions, and confider 
them as feparate and independent 
exiftences. 

Abftradlion tends to difqualify 
men for affairs. It is the habit of 
confidering circiunflances apart ; 
while in affairs all circumflances 

come 
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come together, . and mufl be kept in 
view at once. 



SECT. VIIL 
Of Reafoning. 

REafoning comprehends claflifi- ' 
cation of particular flibjedls, 
inveftigation, and application of ge- 
neral rules, together with demon- 
flration or proof. 

In claffification we refer particu- 
lars to certain predicaments, fixed ' 
or arbitrary. 

In inveftigation we obferve what * 
is common, of ought to be common, ' 
in many particular operations. 

In the application of rules we 
fhow the particulars which are 
comprehended tmder them. 

In this fciehce confifts. 

In demonftration, or proof, we 
employ teftimony, or argument. 

F 2 Argviment 
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Argument is taken, either a prv^ 
ore^ or a pofteriore. 

Argument a priore^ proves or dif- 
proves the fadl from the law, or the 
effedl from the caule. 

Every argument of this fort may 
be reduced to a perfedV fyllogilin, 
confiding of three propofitions : of 
which one announces the law, ei- 
ther negative or pofitive ; another 
compares the law with the fadl ta 
be proved ; and the third affirms 
pr denies the fadl, from its confor* 
mity with or oppc^tion to the law. 

Argument a pofteriore^ proves or 
difproves the rule, from the enu- 
meration of particulars. 

Every iuch argument may be re- 
duced to a fyllogifin confifting of 
two propofitions : one is indudlion, 
or enumeration of fadls ; the other 
affirms or denies the law, from the 
concurrence, or want of concur- 
rence, in. the particulars brought to» 
eftablifh it. 

SEC T. 
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S EG T. IX. 

Of Forejtght. 

F' Orefight is the faculty of con- 
jedliuing what is- to follow 
from the paft or prefent. 

It requires penetration and faga*^ 
city : the firft, to comprehend all 
the circumflances of the cafe in que- 
flion J the fecond, to perceive what 
is likely to follow from thofe cir- 
cumflances. 

Penetration and fagacity are the 
foundations of good conduifl, art, 
andlkilh 

SECT. X. 

Of Propen/ity^ 

MEN, like the other animals, 
are adlive, from original 
choice, ajid propenfity, 

F 3 They 
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They delight in freedom and ex- 
ercife ; they pine under reftraint, or 
in the abfence of objedls fit to excite 
them. 

The adlivity of nian's nature con- 
fifts in propenfity, fentiment, de- 
fire, and volition. 

Propenfities have their effeA prior 
to the experience of pleafure or 
pain. 

They are either animal or ratio- 
nal. 

The animal propenfities are the 
appetites to food, fleep, and the 
propagation of the fpecies. , 

Thefe appetites are periodical or 
occafional, and are intermitted v^hen 
their ends are obtained. 

The rational propenfities lead to 
felf-preferyation, to the care of our 
children, to the union of the £cxeSy 
to fociety, and to excel. 

Thefe, like animal appetites, give 
a direcSlion to human nature prior 

to 
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to any experience of their gratsfica*-^ 
tions. 

But, contraiy to the analogy of 
animal appetites and gratifications, 
they may continue to occupy habi- 
tually, without fatiety or difguft. 

All affecflions of kindnefs are, ia 
their own nature, pleafant. 

Having thefe natural propenfi- 
ties, we ftate objedls under the pre* 
dicaments'of good or of evil as they 
are fuppofed conducive or oppofite 
to the purpofes of our propenfities. 

Whatever is thought conducive 
to prefervation, is reckoned good. 

Whatever is thought pernicious, 
is reckoned eviL 

Whatever promotes the welfare 
of fociety, or of any objedl beloved^ 
is therefore fuppofed good. 

What is pernicious, is fiippoled 
evil. 

Whatever is thought in itfelf to 
conftitute a perfedlion, or to give 
eminence, is fuppofed good. 
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Whatever is thought to coliftitute 
imperfedtion, or to link our compa- 
rative value, is fuppofed evil. 

Hence the great influence of o- 
pinion on the external puiiuits of 
men. 



SECT. XL 

Of Sentiment *. 

SEntiment is a ftate of mind rela- 
tive to fuppofed good or evil. 

iSentiments are pleaiant or pain- 
ful 

The fentiment arifing from a fup- 
pofed good attained, is pleafant ; 
from a fuppofed good miffed or for- 
feited, is painful. 

A fuppofed evil avoided, is plea- 
fant ; incurred, is painful. 

The pleafure in both thefe cafes 
is termed "Joy. 

? See Theory of agreeable fentiments, 

TKe 
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The pain is termed Sorrow^ or 
Grief. 

A fuppofed good in expedlation 
of being gained, is pleafant j in ex- 
pectation of being loft, is painful. 

The pleafure in either of tliefe 
two cafes is termed ffopt. 

The pain is termed Fear. 

Thus all our fejntiments, or paf^ 
fions, may be referred to four gene- 
ral heads : 

Joy, Gridf, Hope, and Fear. 

But there is a great variety in the 
fentiments of joy and grief, of hope 
and fear, correfponding to the na- 
ture of the iuppofed good or evil^ 
and of the propeniity by which we 
are diredled towards it.^ 

The fentiments of thofe who are 
occupied chiefly in their own pre- 
fervation, are, the fenfe of fafety 
and fuccefs, or of danger and dif^ 
appointment. 

The firft may comprehend fecu- 
rity, exultatiouj^ and infolence ; the 

ftcond,. 
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fecond, jealoufy, terror, and de- 
fpair. 

The mod painful fentiments of 
tliofe who are occupied chiefly by 
their regard to mankind, are allevi- 
ated by the pleafiires of afiedlion, 
confidence, and good-will. 

The fentiments of thofe who are 
occupied chiefly with the confidera- 
tion of excellencies or defedls in 
themfelves, or in others, are, on - 
the one hand, refpedling themfelvea, 
and tlicir own abfolute perfedlions 
or defecfls, felf-approbation, and e- 
levation of mind ; on the other 
hand, fliame, remorfe, and dejec- 
tion. 

In i;efpe<5l to comparative advan- 
tages, and fuperiority to other men, 
their fentiments are, exultation, 
vain-glory, infolence, and contempt. 

The fentiments of men refpedling 
real excellencies in others, are, e- 
fteem, refpedl, and veneration. 

Efteem 
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Efteem is a femiment of appro- 
bation tending to confidence. 
, Refpedl is a fentiment of appro- 
bation tending to fiibmiflion. 

Veneration is a high degree of 
refpe(5l. 

The fentiments of men refpedl- 
ing defe(5ls are, contempt, jidicnle, 
indignation, and rage. 

Contempt is a fentiment of dis- 
approbation, tending to indifference 
or negledt. 

Ridicule is a fentiment of disap- 
probation, mixed with mirth or 
pleafantry. 

Satire and Raillery confift in ex- 
pofing what is ridiculous. 

Buffoonery confifls in alTuming 
it. 

As the fentiment of difapproba- 
tidn predominates, ridicule ap- 
proaches to fcoru. 

As the fentiment of pleafantry 
predomiuates, it approaches to 

mirth. 
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mirth, and may even be mixed with 
tendemefe. 

The fcomful are rarely ftifccpt- 
ible of admiration or love. 

Indignation is a fentiment of dif- 
approbation, mixed with refcnt- 
xnent. 

Rage is a fentiment of difappro- 
bation, mixed with hatred. 

The fentiments of men refpedl- 
ing comparative advantages in o- 
thers, differ according to the ftatc 
of their affedlions, and according as 
they ftate a companion with thenar 
felves, or with other men. 

The fuperiority of thofe they love, 
compared to themfelyes, produces 
deference and refpecS. 

The fuperiority of thofe they 
hate, fo compared, excites envy; 
of thofe who are indifferent, ex^ 
cites humiliation, or is a mortifica- 
tion. 

The fuperiority of thofe they love, 
compared to others, excites exulta- 
tion ; 
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tion*; of thofe they hate, compared 
to others, excites animofity and re- 
gret. 

SECT, XII. 
Deftre and Averfion. 

DEfire and averfion arife from 
opinion, founded in expe- 
rience or fancy. 

Mens defires and averfions are 
various as their opinions. 

The moft remarkable examples of 
fettled or habitual defire, are, {^tn.- 
fuality, avarice, ambition, public 
fpirit, greatnefs of mind, or tenacity 
of what is noble and juft. 

Thefe defires, though in fome in- 
ftances they carry us fiir beyond 
. the fcope of our original propcnfi- 
ties, have a foundation in fome na- 
tural propenfity, and lead to the 
objedls which, in our opinion, tend 
to fulfil its purpofe. 
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Senfuality is founded in animal 
appetites ; and implies a ptirpofe 
of enjoyment even during the in- 
termiffions of appetite. 

Avarice is founded in the care of 
felf-prefervation ; but limits it to- 
the defire of riches, or the means of 
fubfifterice. 

Ambition is the defire of fuperi-* 
ority, fuppofed to coniift in the 
pofleflion of power or command. 

Public fpirit is founded in the 
propenfity to fociety, enlarged into 
zeal for the rights of a country or 
of mankind. 

Greatnefs of mind is founded in 
the propenfity to excel, limited to 
perfonal qualities and real perfec-^ 
fions, 



SECT. 
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SECT. * XIII. 
Of Volition. 

Volition is the acfl of will in free 
determinations. 

The determination is free where- 
ever it is voluntary. 

The motives from which we 
chnfe, do not deftroy our freedom ; 
for to adl from motives in the man- 
ner we ourfelves approve of, to be 
willing, voluntary, and free, in any 
adlion, are fynonymous tenns. 



G 2 INSTI- 



INSTITUTES 

O F 

Moral Philosophy^ 

P A R T IL 
Theory of Mind* 

CHAP. I. 

General Obferuations., . 

THE theory of mind, is the 
knowledge of phyfical laws^ 
colledled from fa^, and ap- 
plicable to explain appearances. 

The intellecfhial fyftem, as well as 
the material, hath its laws ; but it 
is apprehended that the laws of the 

intelledual 
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intelledual fyftem are not equally 
well obferved *. 

This apprehenfion comes from 
our, not conlidering the diftindlioa 
of laws, as well as of fubjec^ls. 

The tenn laiv is ambiguous. 

It fometimes fignifies the unifor- 
mity of a fadl in nature. 

In this fenfe it is employed by 
natural philofophers f ^ 

In this fehfe chiefly the material 
fyftem is faid to have its laws. 

And in this fenfe cyctj law rauft 
be ftriiftly obferved ; becaufe it is 
law only fo far as it is obferved^ 
Gravitation is a law only fo far as 
bodies adlually gravitate. 

But in this fenfe, too, the intel- 
ledlual fyftem hath its laws ; for in 
the operations of mind fome fads 
are uniform. 

. • Spirit of Laws^ book r. ' 

f See Laws of Nature, in the Introdmflion to 
tvery fyftem of mechanics. 
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'In this fenfe, therefore, the laws 
of the intelledlual fyflem are equal- 
ly well obferved with thofe of the 
material. 

The term laiv^ however, has a 
farther fignification, .and means^ a 
rule of choice, which we defire to 
have uniformly obferved. 

In this fenfe it is employed com- 
monly by moralifls and civilians. 

In this fenfe moft commonly it is 
meant, that the intelledual fyftem 
hath its laws. 

And in this fenfe the law may 
fubfiil, without being ftri'dlly obfer- 
ved : for it is law in confequence 
of its rcditude, or of the authority 
from which it proceeds ; not in 
confequence of its being the fadt. 

But although the more impor- 
tant laws of this fort relate to the 
intellectual fyftem, yet there are 
laws of the fame kind relating to^ 
the material fyftem. 

Such are tlie expreflions of what 

is 
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is required to elegance, beauty, or 
utility, in natural fubjedls ; or of 
what is required to perfection in 
works of art. 

In fuch refpe<as material as well 
as intelledlual fubjedls, may deviate 
from the law. 

In the vegetable and animal king- 
doms there are deformities^ diftor- 
tionSy and difeafes ; as there are in 
the intellecSlual kingdom follies, ab- 
furdities, and crimes. 

To avoid, as much as poffible^ 
thefe ambiguities, laws of the firft 
fort, whether relating to mind or 
matter, have been termed phyjical 
laivs'i and laws of the fecond fort, 
moral latjus *. 

Common ufe will authorife this 
interpretation ; although the ufe of 
thefe terms is by no means deter- 
mined and precife : for frequently, 
whatever relates to matter, is faid to 

? See lutrodudUon, * 
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be phyfical ; whatever relates to 
mind, is faid to be moral. 

In confequence of this vague ufe 
of the term moral^ any theoretical 
queftion relating to mind has been 
fubftituted for moral philofbphy; 
and fpeculations of little moment 
have fupplanted the ftudy of what 
men ought to be, and of what they 
ought to wifh, for themfelves, for 
their country, and for mankinds 



CHAP. 
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CHAP; II. 

Efiumeration of Phyjtcal Laws. 

SECT. I. 
Laws of the Underjianding. 

THE hiftory of the underftand- 
ing may fumifli three princi- 
pal rules, or phyfical laws. . . 

The firft relates to the conicionl^ 
nefs of ourfelves. 

The fecond to the perception of 
other things. 

The third to the comprehenfion 
of fubjedls of which we are con- 
fcious, or which we perceive. 

First Law. 

We are confcious of our exiftencc, 
operation, and will. 

Se.coi^u 
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Second Law. 

Perception is obtained hj the in- 
tervention of inedia^ no way refem- 
bling the fiibje(5l of fuch percep- 
tion : 

1. The medium of fenfation* 

2. The medium of figns. 

The fenfation by means of which 
we naturally perceive the exiftence 
of external fubjedls, has no reiem- 
blance to thofe lubjedls. 

The figns by which we naturally 
perceive the exiftence and meaning 
of other minds, have no refem- 
blance to the things fignified. 

From this law may be explained 
the efFecfl of rites in religion; of 
manners, as well as language, in 
common life ; of title, fortune, and 
fafhion, as grounds of efteem. 

Rites indicate devotion. 

Manners indicate fbcial difpofi- 
tions. 

Language 
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Language indicates meaning. 

Title and fortune indicate com- 
parative excellence. 

Fafhion indicates condition and 
rank. 

Many figns having no refem- 
blance to, nor connedlion with the 
things they indicate, may vary in 
different countries, and change in 
the fame country, while the things 
they denote conti nue thefc me. 

Third Law. 

To comprehend any particular 
fubjecSt, is to know fome general 
predicament or clafs to which it 
may be referred. 

Thus to comprehend the nature 
of any particular being or quality, 
is to be able to refer it to fome 
known fpecies or clafs. 

To compreliend any operation or 
phenomenon, is to be able to refer 

it 
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it to Ibme eftabliflied rule, or known 
law of nature. 

Thus we comprehend all the 
phenomena that can be referred to 
the laws of gravitation, cohefion, 
clcAricity, and fo forth. 

From this law may be explained 
all the phenomena of fcience, the 
ufes of claffification, inveftigaticm, 
and experiment, of hypothefis, theo- 
ry, and fyftem. 

To make a new difcovery, is ei- 
ther to invefligate fome law,, or to 
point out fome new application. 

Thus Sir Ifaac Newton difcover- 
cd the law of refra(flion, and applied 
it to the rainbow, and to the co- 
lours of natural bodies. 

Dr Franklin applied the laws of 
cledlricity to lightning, and to the 
aurora borealis. 

The laws of nature are the gene- 
ra and fpccics under which parti- 
Oilar fa^Ss arc ranged, or the pre- 
dicaments 
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dicaments to which they are refer- 
red. 

Some predicaments have their ge- 
jieric names in every language, have 
been univerfally admitted, and are 
coeval w^ith himian thought. 

Such are,, iiibflancc, .quality, 
quantity, number,, perfection, de- 
fect, good, evil, time,*^ place, &c, 

Others are more arbitrary, and 
chofen to render human knowledge 
methodical and comprchenfive. 
, Such are the clafles and orders of 
being employed in the method of 
different natural hiftorians. 



SECT. H. 

Lawf of the Will. 

THE hiftory of the human 
will may fumiih the three fol- 
lowing general rules. 

H ' First* 
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First Law. 

Men are difpofed to preferve 
themfelves. 

Hence danger alarms, and fafety 
pleafes ; what is hurffid, repels ; 
what is ufeful, attracfb. 

Under this laft title men defire 
the means of fubfiftence, healthy 
ftrength, beauty, parts, temper, re^ 
folution, &c. 

This is commonly termed the law 
of felf'prefervation : but fb great is 
the variety of mens opinions, and 
fuch the caprice of their paflions, 
that the melancholy and froward 
feem it) be at variance with them- 
felves, and appear to defire what is 
deftrudive. 



Second 
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.SecoNi!) Law^ 

iMen are difpofed to fociety. 

They take part with their fellow- 
creatures, and confider general ca-* 
lamities as matter of regret, gene- 
ral welfare as matter of joy. 

This may be termed the law of 
fociety ; and is that which qualifies 
the individual to be the member of 
a conmiunity, inclines him to con- 
tribute to the general good, and in- 
titles him to partake in it. 

The reaUty of this law has been 
difputed : 

' I. Becaufe all the a Aions of men 
are not beneficial to fociety/ 

2. Becaufe even beneficial actons 
may be accounted for from other 
motives. 

The actions of men are regulated, 
not by this law only, but by this 
combined with every other law of 
their nature. 

H 2 If 
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If the law of fclf-prefer\'ation, 
for the mofl part, prevail, it does 
not follow, that the law of Ibciety 
has no cfFccl. 

The external effe(5l, or tendency, 
of every law, is diverfified in diJP- 
ferent circumflances. 

'J'he general tendency of the law 
of gravitation is, to caufe bodies to 
approach to each other ; as the ten- 
dency of tlie law of Ibciety is, to 
caulc men to produce public good, 
or to abflain from public harm. 

IJut the external refult is oppofice 
in oppofite circumflances. 

Heavy bodies are not always fall- 
ing» nor Ibcial namrcs always a<fl- 
ing for the common good. 

When bodies arc falling, gravi- 
tation accelerates ; when placed on 
a liipport at rcll, it is a preflure ; 
when they are thrown upvv^irds, it 
is a retardation ; when they are mo- 
ved obliquely, it is a continual 
chauge of direclion, &c. 

The 
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The analogy of ttis law may 
fully illuftrate the law of fociety. 

This law, in fbme cafes, excites 
to benefic6nce ; in other cafes, only 
retards mifchief. It increafes our 
ardour in ac5lions beneficial to our 
fellow-creatures ; it rqflrains or di- 
minifhes our ardour in adlions hurt- 
ful J it gives fatisfaiflion in one cafe, 
and remorfe in another. And thus 
the operation of the law of fociety, 
like that of gravitation itfelf, is al- 
ways real, though the external re- 
fult is not always the fame. 

As to the motives from which 
adlions beneficial to mankind pro- 
ceed, thefe may be various in va- 
rious inflances ; but no perfbn can 
know, except in his own cafe, that 
there are no fincere affedlions of be- 
nevolence and good-wilL 



H % TiUKfy 
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Third L a w. 

Men are difpofcd to better thetxv* 
fdves. 

They diftinguifli perfefticpns from 
defeats : they admire and contemn. 

This may be termed the lanv (^ 
ejiimatian^ or of progrtjftm : it is an 
ultimate fadl in the natm^ of man, 
and not to be explained by any 
thing that is previonfly or hcttet 
known. 

Excellency, whether abfolute or 
eomparatiTe, is the fupreme objed 
of human defire. 

Riches, power, and even pleafure,. 
are coveted with extreme ardour,^ 
only when they are confidered as 
the marks of eminence or rank. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

The foregoing laws applied in explainr' 
ing the phenomena of Intereji^ E- 
mulanoUy Pridey Vanity^ Probity^ 
and Moral Approbation. 



SECT. L 

Of Interef. 

rltereflednefs appears in folicitude 
about our fituation and future 
profpedts : when in extreme it 
ftifles affedlion, and leads to the 
commiilion of frauds and of crimes. 
This paflion is comprehended in 
the law of felf-prefervation, and i& 
a partial application of that law^ 
founded in an opinicm of the great 
coniequence of external things. 
. Opinions, and their conftquences^ 
are more or lefs prevalent, in pro- 
portion 
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portion to the prevalence of cir- 
cumftances by which men are led to 
entertain fuch opinions. 

For this reafon intereftednefs is 
very prevalent. 

The opinion onwrhich it is found- 
ed, arifes from the foUowring cir- 
cumftances. 

1. The inftin<5live defire of life. 

2. The early prepofTeffion in fa- 
vour of fenfual objedls, becaufe they 
firft ingrofs our attention. 

3. The continued care of eftate 
or fortime that is neceflary where- 
ever property is eftabliflied. 

4. The rank which riches are 
fuppofed to beftow. 

From this laft confideration, the 
law of eftimation comes to be com- 
bined with the law of felf-preferva- 
tion, in accounting for the intereft- 
ed paflions of men. 

The interefled confift of twa 
claffes ; the prodigal, and the ava* 
ricious. 

The 
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The prodigal are commonly mofl 
rapacious, being urged by the de- 
fire of enjoyment. 

The avaricious are more cau- 
tious, being reftrained by the fear 
of want. 

Intereft and felfifhnefs are fome- 
times employed as fynonymous 
terms : but the fenfual, the proud, 
the ambitious, the vain-glorious, 
are not kfs felfifli than the inte- 
rcfted. 

And the fault of the interefted, 
cohfifts not in the meafure of care 
beftowed on themfelves, but in the 
miftake of their own principal qoxir 
ccrns. 



SECT. IL 

Theory of Emulation. 

EMuktion appears in competi- 
tions j heart-burning, and va- 
riance. 

It 
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: It arifes moflly in the purfuit of 
things of mere comparative value. 

Such are, riches, renown, power, 
or rank. 

The value of riches is compara- 
tive ; for it confifls, not in any ab- 
folute meafure of wealth, but in pof- 
feffing more than other men. 

Renown conlifts in being more 
talked of than others. 

Power confifts in being able to 
command other men ; and rank, in 
being of fuperior ftation. 

They who defire what cannot be 
afFe(5led by comparifon, fuch as real 
happinefs, and real virtue, apart 
from the reputation of either, arc^ 
not addicSled to emulation. 

Emulation may be dire<5led to 
ufeful adlions, and have efFedls fer- 
viceable to mankind ; but is itfelf 
an unhappy difpofition, a fource 
of envy, jealoufy, and malice. 

The emulous are not fatisfied 
with any attainment, while others 

poflels 
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poflefs an equal, or a fuperior, mea- 
fure, of the fame advantage. 

The obje<5l of Caefar's defire was 
not greatnefs, or goodnefs ; but to 
be the firft in refpe(5l to thofe arti- 
cles which the vulgar admired ; the 
firft in a village, rather than the fe- 
cond at Rome. 

The emulous are enemies to each 
other, and to men of fuperior repu- 
tation. They are, for the moft part, 
vigilant, courageous, and vehe- 
ment ; indulgent to thofe who are 
confefledly inferior, but maUcious 
to thofe who, in point of confidera- 
tion, ait equal or fuperior to them- 
felves. 

They commonly prefer mean 
company in which they can affume 
a fuperiority, to better in which they 
muft fubmit to equality. 

Emulation is comprehended in 
the law of eftimation, and arifes 
from an opinion that excellence 
confifts in fuperiority^ 

SECT. 
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SECT. III. 
Of Pride. 

PRide appears in negledl, inat- 
tention, contempt, and arro- 
gance. 

^ It is founded therefore in a mean 
opinion of other men. 

It is comprehended in the law of 
eftimation ; for it is in confequence 
of this law that men either admifc 
or contemn. 

Pride, or contemptuoiifnefs, is in- 
confiftent with afFe(5tion, candour, 
or any regard to the rights of man- 
kind. 

The defire of perfedlion, and e- 
ven the love of virtue, have been 
confounded with pride. 

This abufe fometimes proceeds 
from inattention to propriety of 
language : 

Sometimes from affecflation of fi-* 

gurativc 
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gurative fpeech ; as when we fay, 
decent pride ^ noble pride y the pride of 
doing ivell^ &c. Here it implies 
coHtempt ; but, in a good fenfe,- 
the contempt of what is unworthy. 

At other times this confufion of 
words is afledled, in order to favour 
a fyftem ; as when we would de- 
preciate virtue, or dilprove its reali-- 
ty, by fpeaking of it in terms 
which are commonly taken in a bad 
fenfe *. . 

Pride refults from the law of efti-- 
mation, as an abufe of it, or an im- 
proper contempt of other men. 

It is ridiculous to attempt con- 
founding the love of virtue with 
pride : their tendencies are oppo- 
fite. 

Virtue is a refpe<5l for the rights 
of men, and efteem of what tends, 
to the good of mankind. 

Pride is a difrefpecfl for the rights 
of men, and contempt of mankind. 

• Mandeville's works. 

I SECT. 
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SECT. IV, 

Of Vanity. 

VAnity appears in aflEedtariou 
and oftentation. 

The vain afFecJl what they think 
will captivate the attention and me- 
rit the praife of others. 

They are oftentatious of what 
they fuppofe conftitutes their im- 
portance, as of their perfons, for- 
tune, equipage, talents, and adven-^ 
lures. 

They are gratified by the admi-^ 
ration of others. 

Vanity is comprehended in the 
law of eftimation ; for it fuppofes 
the diftindlion of admirable and 
contemptible, however mifunder^ 
ftood. 

It is the reverie of pride, over- 
rating the value of other people's 
opinions, which pride contenms. 

The 
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The vain are capable of great 
eflfbrts of courage and refolution^ 
when fupported by public opinion, 
^nd when a(5ling in public view ; 
but without this fupport, are feeble 
and irrefolute. 

The attention they pay to other 
men not -proceeding from the heart, 
but from the defire of confequence 
and applaiife, they always fail where 
the fruits or eflfe^s of real afFe<5Uoa 
are expeded. 



, S E C T. V. 

Of Probity. 

PRobity appears in adls of jufUcc 
and beneficence. 
Men who regard the rights, and 
feel for the luflferings, of others ; 
who ar' ever ready to do adls of 
kindnefs ; who are faithful and true 
to the expedlations they raife,— ^are 
faid to have probity. 

I 2 Probity 
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Probity implies the lo\e of man- 
kind, founded in a temper that is 
compafllonate, candid, and liberal. 

It is comprehended therefore in 
the law of fociety. 

Probity may be undcrftood to 
conftitutc an excellency, but cannot 
be the foundation of pride or con- 
tcmptuoufnefs. 

It may be underftood to merit 
applaufe, but is diredled by aficc- 
tion, not by the dcfire of admira- 
tion or attention. 

Men of probity prefer integrity 
to any other kind of fupjpofed ex- 
cellency ; but frequently have a 
modefl opinion of their own me- 
rits. 



SECT. 
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SECT. VI. 

Of Moral Approbation in general. 

MOiul approbation is the judge- 
ment formed of charadlers 
and a<5Uons, as being excellent ot 
juft. 

It is oppofed to difapprobation w 
blame. 

The apprehenfion of excellence^ 
or defedl, in other fubjedls, as of 
beauty or defoi:mity in merely ani- 
mal or material natures, is accom- 
panied with fimple emotions of ad- 
miration or contempt : but the ap- 
prehenfion of excellence or defedl in 
ourfelves, is accompanied with ela- 
tion of mind, fhame, andremorfe; 
in others, with complacency, vene- 
ration, love, pity, indignation, and 
fcorn. 

Men fond of paradox, have que- 

ftioned the reality of moral diftinc- 

I 3 dons: 
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dons : but expreffions of praifc and 
blame in every language, the im- 
portance of mens a(5lions to man- 
kindy the oppofite nature of difpo- 
fitions that form the chara<5lers of 
men, the moft vehement fentiments 
of the human heart, which refer to 
this fubjedl,-— fliovsr, that the dit- 
tindlion of moral good and evil is 
real, and univerfally acknowledged. 
In treating of moral approbation,,! 
four queflions may be feparately 
ftated. 

1. What do men, for the mofl 
part, approve or blame ? 

2. By what principle, or confi de- 
ration, are they directed, in parti- 
cular cafes, to bellow their appro- 
bations or cenfures ? 

3. What is the proper fubjedl of 
approbation or cenfiire ? 

4. What is the rule or principle 
by which men ought to judge of 
moral characters ? 

The two firft queflions are phy- 

fical, 
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fical, and belong ta this place ; the 
two laft are moral, arui their anfwer 
will be comprehended in the firft 
or moft general laws of morality. 

Thefubjedl of morality has been 
greatly perplexed by the blending 
of theie queftioris together. 

The acfhial errors and corruptions 
of men, have been muftered up a& 
fb many proofs, that there is no- 
thing which men ought to efteem 
or defire. 

In phyfical queftions, we attend 
to the fadl ; in moral queftions, to 
what is good or evil. The fadl, 
however well efliablilhed, and how- 
ever tiniverfal, does not preclude us 
from conceiving and chufing what 
is better. 

If all men were adhiated by in- 
tereft, emulation, pride, or vanity, 
it would not follow, that probity i& 
no objeft of efteem or defire. When 
we are told, therefore, that candour 
and benevolence are hypocrify ; that 
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courage is anger ; elevation of mind 
is pride; and temperance formality, 
or afFedlation; — we may a£k, whe- 
ther thefe allegations are meant as 
a ftate of fa6b merely, or as ex- 
amples of what men ought to be ? 
The fadls may be true; but to 
chufe a pattern confefledly bad, 
would be abfurd^ 



SECT. VII. 
Of the Object of Moral Approbation^ 

THE objedl of moral approba- 
tion, is either fome difpofition 
of the mind, or fome external ac- 
tion. 

Probity is the moll approved dijP 
pofition ; and the external expref- 
fions of probity, the moft approved 
acJlions. 

Thefe conftitute the whole, or the 
moft eflential part, of virtue. 

Other 
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Other fubjfecEls may be admired or 
contemned, but thefe alone are the 
fubje(5ls of moral approbation. 



SECT. . VIII. 

Of the Principle of Moral Approba-- 
tion. ' 

MOral approbation is compre- 
. bended in the law of eftima- 
tion ; and is indeed the principal 
fadl from which we infer the reality 
of this law ; as the vertical prcfliire 
and fall of bodies are the principal' 
fa6ls from which, in mechanics, 
we infer the law of gravitation. 

Other defires or affecflions may 
lead us varioufly to bcftow our e- 
fleem or contempt, but none other 
will account for our having efteem 
and contempt to beflow. 

According to this law, men refer 
the qualities and exertions of their 
own nature, together with many 

othei!^ 
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other particulars, to the oppofitc 
predicaments of excellency and de- 
fed. 

Yet in this they are not led by 
any inflincflive or invariable rule ; 
they differ in their choice of cha- 
radlers, and beftow their efteem on 
different fubjecfls. 

One man admired Cato ; another 
admired Caefar. 

The "iffecflions and defires of men, 
though different from approbation 
or efteem, yet warp their judge- 
ments, and determine their opi- 
nions. 

The ambitious and interefted fel- 
dom admire what is adverfe to their 
own defigns. 

Csefar wrote an invedlive againft 
the memory^ of Cato ; and though 
this, by others, was thought ridi^ 
culous *, yet it is probable that he 
himfelf was fincere, and really felt 

* Vid. Cicero Epift, to Atticus, book iz. 
*• 45' 

the 
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the zeal of Cato for the prefervation 
of the republic, as matter of differ* 
vice and demerit to himfelf. 

Men are led, by the priepoffeflions 
of cuftom, or by fuperftition, to 
approve or condemn mere external 
rites and obfervances. 

They are led by intereft, or am- 
bition, to approve of a<5lions favour- 
able to their own defigns. 

They are led by their fituations 
to admire particular qualities, as 
the military jot pacific virtues. 

They are led by benevolence to 
approve of qualities that fit men to 
procure die good of mankind. 

So far as the merit, or moral ex*- 
cellence, of a man, confifls in fiich 
qualities, we may venture to affirm, 
that benevolence, or the law of fo- 
ciety, combined with the law of e- 
ftimation, is the principle of moral 
approbation*; and that to beftow 

f VIA Lord Shafiefbury's Inquiry Into Virtue. 
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our efteem on virtue, is to love man- 
kind. * 

Syflems have differed chiefly by 
deriving our choice of adions and 
chara(5lers, fome from the law of 
felf-prefervation, and othfers from 
the law of fociety * : but the fadl 
is, that the laws of felf-preferva- 
tion, and of fociety, when well un- 
derftood, coincide in all their ten- 
dencies and applications. 

Man is by nature a member of 
fociety ; his fafety, and his enjoy- 
ment, require that he Ihould be pre- 
. ferved what he is by nature ; his 
perfection confifts in the excellency 
or meafure of his natural abilities 
and (^lifpofitions, or, in other words, 
it confifts in his being an excellent 
part of the fyftem to which he be- 
longs. So that the effedl to man- 
kind fhould be the fame, whether 

* See Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

the 
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the individual means to preferve 
himfelf, or to preferve his commu- 
nity : vrith either intemioa he muft 
cherifli the love of mankind, as the 
moft vahiable part of. his charadler. 
As this is the foundation of probi- 
ty, it is that which leads men to 
give to probity, a^ fw^h, the prefer- 
ence to every other <lifpofition or 
habit of mind*, 

* Effej on tkc: Hlftorji of Ciyir aocfety, ^ 



CKAT. 
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C H AP. IV. 

Of the nature and future frofpeHi of 
the Human Soul, 



S E C T. I. 

Of the Immateriality of the Soul ♦. 

THE nature of man has been 
univerfally confidered as mix- 
ed, or compofed of an animal 
and intelledlual part, of body and 
mind. 

The fundUons which are re- 
ferred to corporeal organs, belong 
to the animal nature ; thofe which 
are not referred to any corporeal 
organ, belong to the intelledual 
nature. 



* See Baxter on the Immateriality of the 
Soul. 

MajQ, 
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Man, in the refult of his animal 
nature, differs from the brutes only 
in the degree or manner of what 
he exhibits ; but in that of his in* " 
telledlual nature, he difiers totally, 
and in kind. 

Being deftined to adl from obfer- 
vation and experience, not from 
fpecial inftindl, he is, when igno- 
rant, apparently inferior in artifice 
and power to the other animals j 
but when knowing, greatly fupe- 
rior. 

That by which he excels other a- 
nimals, is termed his mind^ and has 
been iiniverfally diftinguifhed from 
body. 

The properties of mind have no 
analogy to thofe of matter: pro- 
perties of the one are even oppofite 
and contradidory to properties of 
the other. 

Matter is divifible and inert j 
mind is indivifible and active. 

K 2 What 
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What arc called faculties of mind^ 
are its adlive powers. 

They are not diftindl parts of a 
complicated nature, but abftrac- 
tions, under which the operations 
of mind are clafled. 



SEC T. n. 
- Of the Immortality <f the Soul • 

EVery queflioa luting to a fu- 
ture ftate, muft be folvcd, 
from the nature of the foul, from 
the fiate of the facl at death, or 
fsx^aa princlj^s of religion.^ 

The nature of the foul being in- 
divi&ble, or not lubje<5l to adiflb- 
lution of parts, and aonihilation be- 
ing unknown in the order of na- 
ture, it follows, that the ibul is 
phyfically immortal. 

The isJSt at deadi is, that the 
body ceafes to be animated, or to 
give figns of the prcfence of mind : 

but 
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but mind being of a different na- 
ture, may exift apart. 

No argument can be drawn from 
principles of religion, until thefe 
principles be confidered. 



K3 INSTI- 



INSTITUTES 

OP 

Moral Philosophy. 

PART IIL 
Of the Knowledge of God. 

CHAP. L 

Of the Being of God*, 

SECT. I. 

Of the Univerfality of this Belief 

THE beKef of the exiftence 
of God has been univer- 
fal. 
The cavils of fceptics do not de- 

• See Ray's Wifdom of God in the creation. 
Sermons at Boyk's Lecture:. 

rogate 
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rogate from the univerfality of this 
belief^ no more than like cavils de^ 
rogate from the univerfality of the 
perception men have of the exifl- 
cnce of matter; for this likewife 
Las been queftioned. 

This belief does not imply any 
adequate notion of the Supreme Be- 
ing. Men, for the mofl part, have 
entertained notions on this fubjedt, 
unworthy even of human reafbn. 

But the belief that an artift, or 
author, cxifls, is confiftent with 
mean and improper notions of his 
capacity and intentions. 

The belief that Homer compofed 
the Iliad, is compatible with inade-- 
quate notions of that poet's genius. 

The belief that books read at 
fchool were compofed by men, is 
confiftent with a notion, that even 
the claflics were written for the ufe 
of ciuldren. 

SECT. 
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SECT. II. 

Of the Foundations of this Belief 

THE belief of God being um^ 
verfal, cannot depend on cir- 
cximflances peculiar to any age or 
nation, but mufl be the refult of 
human nature, or the fuggeftion of 
circumftances that occur in every 
place and age. 

In the nature of man, there Is a 
perception of caufes from the ap- 
pearance of efFedls, and of defign 
from the concurrence of means to 
an end. 

Sceptics have not denied the rea- 
Kty of thefe perceptions ; they have 
rather complained of them, as the 
foundation of general and vulgar 
errors. 

But our knowledge in every fiib- 
J€d is founded in fome fuch natu- 
ral 
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ral percqption^ as in the cafe of 
what we know from fenfarion, from 
Deftimony, and from interpretation. 

In any of thefe cafes, we Can af* 
fign no reafon for our belief, but 
that w« are by nature made to per- 
ceive. 

No argument is required to prore, 
nor can argument have any effedl 
to refute, where nature has deter- 
mined that we £hall continue to be- 
lieve. 

No one can refrain believing, 
that the eye was made to fee, the 
ear to hear ; that tlie wing was 
made for the air, the fin for the wa- 
ter, the foot for the ground-; and 
fp forth* 

The perception of an end or in- 
tention in the works of men, com- 
prehends the belief of an artift. 
The perception of end or intention 
in the works of nature, compre- 
hends the belief of God. 

Nature 
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Nature prefents final caufes where- 
cver our knowledge extends. 

Final caufes may be confidered 
as the language in which the ex- 
iftence of God is revealed to man. 

In this language the fign is natu- 
ral, and the interpretation inftinc- 
tive* 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 

Of the Attributes of God. 

SECT. I. 

Of thefe Attributes in general. 

THE attributes of God are cha- 
radlers of the Supreme Being 
fuggefted by liis works. 

They may be referred to five 
heads ; Unity, Power, Wifdom, 
Goodnefs, and Juftice^ 

SECT. II. 
The Unity of God. 

THE perception of final caufes 
implies the belief only of one 
God. 

The 
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The notion of a plurality of gods 
is a corruption. 

DiflFerent nations feparatcly form- 
ed their notions of the. Deity^ . On 
comparing theft notions, they did 
not endeavour to reconcile them to 
the beUef of one^ iUpreme being ; 
they formed a lift compofed of ma- 
ny gods, having their dii^^ut at- 
tributes and feparate provinces Ia, 
nature. 



SECT. HL 
Of Power. 



(Ower is the attribute of the firft 

caufe J - and in the creator of 

all things, cannot be circumfcribed. 



p 



SECT. 
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S E C T. IV. 

Of Wifdom. 

WIfdom is the attribute of in- 
telligence ; and the belief of 
wifdom in the author of nature, is 
implied in the belief of final caufes. 
The wifdom of God comprehends 
the knowledge of every nature, of 
the mutual relations and dependen- 
cies of different natures, and of 
what is bell for each, and for the 
whole. 

SECT. V. 

The Goodnefs of God. 

THis i^ the attribute of the 
creator and preferver of all 
things. 

The proofs of goodnefs are, 

L I. The 
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1. The creating of fenfitive and 
rational beings. 

2. The meafures of good which 
they are made to enjoy. 

3. The order eftablifhed for their 
prefervation. 

Without the firft, there would be 
no obje<5l on which goodnefs could 
exert itfelf. 

And the numbers of fuch objedls, 
as well as the enjoyments they are 
made to receive, are proofs of good^ 
nefs in the firft caufe. 

2. What their numbers or enjoy-^ 
ments are, cannot be known to us ; 
but the order and tendency of what 
we know, leads to the belief of uni- 
*verfal good. 

The lot of man is mixed, but his 
nature likewife is fitted to a mixed 
fcene. 

He complains of evil in his exter- 
nal circumftanCes, or in his own 
nature and condu(5l. 

Thp firft fubjecfl of complaint is 

termed 
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termed phyjical evil; the fecond, 
moral. 

Phyfical evil is the diffonance of 
things to man's defires. 

Without fuch diffonance there 
would be no place for adlive exer- 
tions. 

Man's complaints, therefore, of 
phyfical evil are not fymptoms of 
abfolute evil in nature, but the 
fymptoms of an active nature in 
himfelf properly placed, and having 
proper excitements to exert its 
power. 

A fcene in which there were nd 
apparent evils to be corredled, or, 
what is equivalent, no acceffion of 
good to be gained, would be a fcene 
of inadlion, adverfe to the nature of 
man. 

Or, in other words, a being that 
perceived no evil, or had no want, 
could have no principle of adtivity. 

Man, by being employed as an 

adlive power in the order of nature, 

L 2 i» 
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is not made to forego his own hap- 

pinefs. 

His happinefs does not depend 
on the meafure of conveniency he 
enjoys, but on the part he sl&s ; not 
on his fafety, but on the degree of 
courage he poflefles ; not on what 
he gains for himfelf or others, but 
on the degree of ardour and aflfec- 
tion he exerts. 

Moral evil is the dilTonance of 
man's nature to his conception of 
perfecflion. 

Complaints of moral evil are the 
fymptoms of a progreffive or im- 
proving nature. 

A being that perceived no moral 
evil, or no defedl, could have no 
principle of improvement. 

To remove the complaints of mo- 
ral evil, it is neceflary that men 
were either freed from all imperfec- 
tions, or rendered infenfible of the 
imperfe(5lions they have. 

The firft is impoflible : Menmuft 

have 
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have the imperfe<flions of created 
nature. 

We know not what is the leafl 
poflible meafure of thefe imperfec- 
tions. 

To be infenfible of the imperfec- 
tions he has, would be a blemiih in 
man's nature. 

This pungent fenfe of his ovra 
errors and defe<5ls, is the fburce of 
his complaints, and of his improve- 
ments, and is a beauty in his na- 
ture. 

He is a voluntary agent, deftined 
to aft under the following wile re- 
ftraint : 

That his hurtful drip9fitions are 
painful to himlelf, and his benefi- 
cial difpofitions are pleaiant. 

The fuffering, as well as the en- 
joyment, in this cafe, is a proof of 
beneficence in the power that in- 
fliasit. ' 

3. Every part, in the order. of na- 
L '^ ture. 
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turc, is calculated for the preferva- 
tion of the whole. 

Things the moft l«note> are 
fiiade to concur to the fame falutary 
purpofes. 

The order of the planetary fyfkem 
is calculated for the prefervation of 
every being that occupies any part 
of this fyftem. 

The pains, as well as the plea- 
iures, of living and fenfitive crea- 
tures^ tend to their prefervation* 

The order of nature is preferved 
by ilicceffion, not by perpetuity of 
life : and whilft the individual is 
perifliing, the fpecies of every ani- 
mal b fafe, and the fyftem of na- 
ture is fecured from decay. 



SECT. 
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SECT. VI. 

Of the Jujiice of God. 

JUftice is the refult of wifilom 
and goodneis. 

juflice is goodnefe impartial and 
nniverfal ; rendering every part iub- 
fervicnt to the good of the whole, 
-and calculating the whole for the, 
prefervation of its parts ; bxlt pre- 
cluding every part from any enjoy* 
ment in what is pernicious to the 
whole. 

The pains and pleafiires incident 
to man's nature, are. diflributed a* 
greeably to this rule of juftice. 

For to fum up the whole. Bene- 
volence is always pleaiant^ malice is 
always painfuL 

CHAP. 
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c H A P. m: 

Of a Future State. 

Contrary to the appaarances at 
death, the human fonl has 
been generally fiippofed to furvive 
its feparation from the body, and to 
be referved to a future ftate of re- 
wards and punifhihents. 

This apprehenfion is agreeable to 
the moft rational notions of the 
goddnefs and juftice of God. 

That goodnefs which difpofed the 
Almighty to create, may likewife 
difpofe him for ever to preferve his 
intelligent creatures. 

There is a continual creation of 
rational as well as animal natures. 

But animal natures are certainly 
extinguifhed ; why not rational ? 

The firft is neceflaryL The world 
would be oyerftocked with animals^ 
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if generations did not die to make 
way for each other. 

But the world of fpirits may, 
without inconvenience, increafe for 
ever. 

The defire of immortality is in- 
ftindlive, and is a reaforiable inti- 
mation of what is intended by the 
author of this defire. 

The progrefs of man's intelligent 
nature may be continued beyond 
the attainrayents of this life. 

The government of God is righ- 
teous ; but man's inftincflive defire 
of diflxibutive juftke is not fiilfill- 
ed in this life. Hence the univer- 
fal belief, that wicked men are to re- 
ceive additional punifhments, and 
good men additional rewards, in a 
future flate. 

" Diverfb itinere, malos a bonis 
" loca tetra, inculta, foeda, atque 
*' formidoloia, habere *." 

• Cato. in Saluft's Hift. Cat. confpiracj-. 

INSTI- 



INSTITUTES 

O F 

Moral Philosophy. 

. PART IV. 

Of Nforal Laws, and their 
mod general Applications. 

C H A P; I. 

Definitions^ 

MOral law, as diftinguiflied 
from phyfical law, is any 
general expreflion of what 
ought to be. 

In this fenfe, the rules of art, the 
canons of beauty and propriety, re- 
lating 
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lating to any fubjedl whatever, are 
to be clafTed with moral laws *. 

Moral law, as referred to intelli- 
gent natures, is any general expref^ 
fion of what ought to be chofen or 
done. 

Mechanical operations proceed 
without objecfl or opinion. 

Animal operations are determi- 
ned by iuftin(5i. 

Rational adlions by opinion of 
what is good. 

Hence good, where- ever appre- 
liended or exprefled, implies an ob- 
ligation to distermine the choice of 
every rational being to which it re- 
fers. 

Moral laws may be confidered 
under different afpej^ls, and diftin- 
guifhed by different titles. "^ 

Confidered in refpedl to their 
fource, they may be diftinguifhed 



* See Ilutchefon of the Ideas of Beauty and 
Virtue. 



as 
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as original, or natural, and adven- 
titious, or Conventional. 

Confidered in refpedl to their fub- 
jedls, they may be diftinguilhed by 
denominations taken from thofe 
fubjedls ; as laws of religion, or of 
fbciety ; as laws of peace, or of 
war ; as laws political, civil, or cri- 
minal. 

Confidered in refpe<?l to the per- 
fons to whom they are applicable, 
they are laws of nations, or the laws 
of particular flates. 

Moral philolbphy is the know- 
ledge of moral laws refpedling 
their fources and their applica- 
tions. 

The obligation of every law, 
whether original or adventitious, 
general or partial, may be refol- 
ved into an obligation of the law 
of nature. 

The firft or fundamental law of 
nature, relative to mankind, is an 

expreflion 
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cxpreflion of the greateft good com- 
petent to man's nature. 

Subfequent laws are branches and 
applications of this. 



M CHAP. 
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CHAP/ II, 
Of Good and E^ii. 

SECT. I. 

General application of thefe terms. 

THE terms good and evil arc 
applied to enjoyment and fnf- 
fering, perfecSlion and defecfl, pro- 
fperity and adverfitj. 

Enjoyment and fuffering are op- 
pofite conditions of a fentient na- 
ture. 

Perfedlion and defedl are the op- 
pofite conditions of an improveable 
or progrefTive nature. 

Profperity and adverfity are the 
oppofite circumftances of an adlive 
ibeing related to external objecSls. 

SECT. 
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S E C T. IL 

Of Enjoyments and Sufferings. 

THE enjoyments and fuffer- 
ings competent to man*s na- 
ture, are either animal or intelleC'- 
tual. 

The firft are mere animal fenla- 
tions of pleaiure and pain, or the 
gratifications and the wants of ap- 
petite. 

The fecond are exerciie, or pa- 
flime, and languor, affedlion and 
hatred, joy and hope, or grief and 
fear. 



Ma SECT. 
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SECT. III. 

Of Perfeaians and DefeBs. - 

TH E principal perfe<Sioiis of 
man's nature are, die love of 
mankind, wifdom, and force of 
mind. 

The principal defers are, nia- 
lice, folly, fenfuality, and cowar- 
dice. 

This contraft is commonly ex- 
prefled in the tenns Virtise and Vice^ 

SECT. IV. 

of Profperity and Ad^erftty. 

THE circumftances relative to 
man's nature that conftitute 
profperity, are, health, education, 
fecurity, fortune, and long life. 

The 
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The oppofite circumflances, of ad- 
verfity, are, difeafe, negledt, thral- 
dom, poverty, and deaths 



SECT. V. 

Variety of Syjlems in the application 
of the terms good and eviL 

SYftems refpedling the applica- 
tioa of thefe terms, may be re- 
duced to tliree ; the Epicurean^ the 
Peripatetic^ and the Stoic. 

The Epicureans limited the terms 
good and c'vil to enjoyments and 
fufferings. 

They maintainfd, that animal 
fenfe was the primary iburce of en- 
joyment ; and that intelledhial en- 
joyment is the remembrance or con- 
templation of this. 

The Peripatetics complied with 
common ufe in the application of 
the terms good and eviL They com- 
M 3 prehended 
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ipfehended under the firft, enjoy- 
ment, perfeftion, and profperity; 
under the fecond, fuffering, defect, 
and adverfity. But they held per- 
fedlion and defeat to be of the great- 
eft moment. 

The Stoics limited the terms good 
and evil to virtue and vice. 

They preferred pleafure to pain, 
fmd die conftituents of profperity 
to thofe of adverfity : but they 
maintained, that good and evil con- 
fifted not in the prefence or abfence 
of either, but in the proper habit 
and difpofition of the mind relating 
to them. 

The tenets of the Epicureans and 
the Stoics, were extremes, and, ia 
the common ufe of language, e- 
qually paradoxicaL 

The Peripatetics were fupported 
by common opinion. 

The Epicureans were luppofed to 
promote felfi£hnefs, and indifference 

to 
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to mankind, and to fink the pre- 
tenfions. of hnman nature too low. . 

The Peripatetics were fuppofed to 
promote integrity and moderation* 

The Stoics were fuppoled to pro^ 
mote heroifm, and the love of man-> 
kind; but to raife the pretenfions of 
himian nature too high. 

The controverfy between thofe 
fchools related to the claffificatiou 
of objects. 

It is g( more nioment to diftin**^ 
guiih among things, however clafP- 
fd, what is the g^eatefi good or 
greatcft eviL 

SECT. VT^ 

The comparative moment of Good and 
Evil in their different acceptations^ 

ANimal enjoyments are oceafio* 
nal and tranfitory ; they pall 
on the lenfe, or muft wait the re- 
turns of appetite. 

Scnfuality^ 
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They occupy, therefore, but a 
imall portion of human life. 

Senluality, or the attempt to ren- 
der them continual, impairs the 
power of enjoyment, and produces 
fbttifhnefs^ 

Senfuality is a diftemper of the 
imagination, whofe dilgufts, or lan- 
guor, need to be foothed by a 
round of amufements and paftime. 

The fenfe of animal pleafurc 
feems deftined to excite to acflion, 
and to direift man to what is lalu- 
tary ; but not to conftitute the en- 
joyment of human life. Bodily 
pain is occafional, but not always 
tranfient. 

It appears deftined to diredl men. 
in Ihunning what is pernicious. 

It is prolonged to a greater mea- 
fiire than any bodily pleafure, and 
fometimes a<Slually ends only in 
death. 

Suitably to its final caufe, the 
pain remains while the attack on a- 

nimal 
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nimal life continues ; and it in- 
creafes as the danger approaches. 

In human life, for the moft part, 
bodily pains are but flightly expe-^ 
rienced. 

The continued enjoyments of mei^ 
in human Hfe, ariie from their ac- 
tive engagements, their affedlions^ 
joys, and hopes. 

Men are beft amufed with exer- 
dfes that engage them moft, that 
awaken their aflPedlions, and occupy 
their talents. 

For this reaibn the more feripus 
and urgent occupations are to be 
preferred to the more flight and 
apparently pleafant. 

Men of bufinefs have more enjoy- 
ment than men of difEpation. 

The reverie of amufement is in- 
occu]J)ation and languor. 

Afiediions are pleafant, in pro- 
portion as they are ardent, diffufed„ 
and extenfive. 

Malice is painful, in proportion 

as 
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as it is diffufed^ rancorous, and ims- 
placable* 

Jay and hope are intenfe and 
pennanent, in proportion as they 
are founded in juft opinions of 
things, 

Falfe opinions lead to tranfieht 
Joy and to difappointment. 

Grief, and fear, and difappoint- 
ment, are moft frequent, where men 
moft miftake the moment or value 
of things:. 

Vehement affedlion, acflive en--^ 
gagement, or paffion, fufpend the 
fenfe of bodily plealure or pain. 

Intelledlual enjoyments, in gene- 
ral, are preferable to the animal, as 
they may be rendered continual, or 
occupy the greater part of human 
life. 

It appears, upon the whole, that 
ferious engagements, benevolent af- 
fections, and juft opinions, are the 
preferable fource of enjoyments in 
human life. 

It 
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It has been obferved, that one of 
the ftrongeft propenfities in human 
nature is that which tends to per- 
fection, or the bettering ourfelves. 
- The phenomena of this propen- 
fity are, .emulation, pride, vanity, — 
and moral approbation, magnkni- 
mity, and elevation of mind. 

Under the influence of this pro- 
pcnfity, men forego any pleafure, or 
incur any pain. 

Benevolence, or the love of man- 
kind, is the greateft perfection j it 
is Jikewife theiburce of greateft en- 
joyment. 

Wifdom, or a juft eftimation of 
things, is the beft fecurity againft 
difappointment, defpair, and all the 
wretched pafCons. 

Temperance is the proper ufe of 
enjoyments of every fort. 

Fortitude is an .antidote to dejec- 
tion and fear, the beft fecurity in 
danger, and the beft alleviation of 
unavoidable fufferings. 

The 
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The higher animal pleafure is ra- 
ted, the more temperance, or the 
proper nfe of them, muft be va- 
lued. 

The more animal pain appears of 
moment, the more fortitude, that 
lenables men, with prefence of 
mind, to avoid, or with patience to 
endure them, is to be valued. 

The greateft defe^, as well as 
fufferings, of men, are malice and 
cowardice, or refult from intem- 
perance and folly. 

In human nature, therefore, the 
ftate of greateft enjoyment, and 
kaft fufFering, coincides with the 
ftate of greateft perfe<5lion. 

Profperity is a<5lually valued, on 
account of its fuppofed tendency to 
conftitute enjoyment, or to better 
our ftate. 

Health enables us to attain to the 
preferable enjoyments and accom- 
pliftiments of human life ; but is 
not an abfolute fecurity for either. 

The 
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The proper ufe of health is good, 
the abufe is evil. 

Good education is calculated t6i 
promote good difpofitions, and to 
beftow valuable accomplifhments. 

Negledl has an oppofite tendency. 

But neither the beft nor the worft 
education neceflaiily produce any 
precife effedi. 

Security or liberty is beft attained 
under wife political eftabliftiinents* 
It is the refult of prevailing juftice, 
and tends to promote the love of 
mankind. 

This efFedt, and all the proper 
ufes of liberty, are good. 

The abufe is evil. 

Thraldom is in all refpedls the 
reyerfe of freedom or fecurity. 

Competency of fortune is fuffi- 
cient to all the purpofes of animal 
life. 

Increafe of wealth does not pro- 
portionally increafe enjoyment. 

N Ic 
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It often leads to fenfuality, dif- 
fipation, floth, pride, and dif^ 
dain. 

Man is formed for mixed fortune ; 
difficulties and dangers call forth 
powers, in the exercife of which 
his greateft perfections and his 
great eft enjoyments confift. 

Mere life is to him an opportu- 
nity to avail himfelf of the good, 
and like wife to incur the evil, of 
which his nature is fufceptible. 

The proper ufe of it is good, the 
abufe is evil. 

The value of profperity in gene- 
ral, depends on the proper ufe of it. 

The proper ufe of things, is a 
perfecflion of human nature. 

The defire of perfe(5tion, there- 
fore, well underftood, appears to be 
the fureft guide to enjoyment, and 
to all the advantages of profperity. 

All our enjoyments, befides thofe 
of fenfe, arife from our having 
j(bme purfuit or affecflion, to which • 

pleafurc 
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pleafure is not the objedl, but an 
acceflion. Thus the pleasures of 
hunting arife from eagernefs to feize 
the prey ; the pleafures of occupa- 
tion arife from the ardour with 
which we purfue our obje(5l ; the 
pleafures of affe(5lion arife from the 
regard we have for other men ; and 
the pleafure of good adlions arifes 
from the efteem of virtue. If plea- 
fure be our fole objedl, we muft 
forego it in all thofe inftances. 

The meafure of good which any 

one poilefles, is to be eftimated 

from his perfonal charadler, not 

from Kis circumftances, or external 

'means of enjoyment. 

In the diflerent denominations 
of good and evil, it appears that 
virtue and vice are of the greateft 
moment. 

The firft is itfelf the greateft ad- 
vantage, the fecureft pofTeffion, and 
that which enables men beft to em- 
N 2 ploy 
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ploy all other advantages and odier 
pofleflions. 

The fecond is wretched in itielf, 
and turns eveiry other circutnftance 
inta a cur£e. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the fundamental laiv of Morali-- 
ty^ and the fiibj efts to ivhich it is 
applicable. 



SECT. I. 
The Laiv^ 

THE great foundation of virtue 
in the human fbul^ is jprobity j 
and the greatefl good competent ta 
man s nature, is the love of man- 
kind. 

This law may be applied to mind,, 
and to external adlions. 

In its application to mind^ it is a 
diredlion to the attainment of hap- 
pinefs. 

In its application to external ac- 
tions^ it is a direcflibn to juft and 
proper condudl. 

N 3 SECT. 
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SECT, IL 

Of the application of the laws of 
Morality to Mindy or <f Ha^ppinefs^ 

HAppincls is the pofleffion of 
the greateft good, or the pot- 
feflion of a mind benevolent, wife^ 
and courageous. 

It is a diftindlion of the perfbnal 
qualities of men, not of their fitua- 
tions. 

The foundation of happinefs, is an 
affedlion determinate in its nature^ 
but indefinite in refpedt to its ob- 
jea. 

Among its objecSls God is fu- 
premc. 

This affedlion being an aftive 
principle, requires, or inspires, all 
the quaHties which are requiiite to 
attain its end^ 

Among 
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Among thefe- qualities wiidpofc 
occupies the priQcipal place. 

An extenlive and juft underftand- 
ing leads to piety, benevolence, and 
candour. 

Good intentions have not the 
correfponding effedls, if not properly 
condu(5led* 

Good intentions, when mifled or 
abufed, end in difgnft, or in a dif- 
tafte to virtue* 

This difpdfition requires courage 
and fortitude ; for weak minds are 
too much occupied v^^ith their own 
fafety to entertain any jfinicere or 
vigorous aflFc6tion. 

It requires temperance ; for mert 
addi(5led to fenfuality or diiEpation^ 
are not capable of continued or fe- 
rious attachments* 

This^aflfedlion, when fincere and 
ardent, naturally occupies the mind 
,to the exclufion of inferior pleafures, 
of pcrfonal anxieties, and fears j and 

is 
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is therefore a principle of temper- 
ance and fortitude. 



SECT. III. 

Of the degrees of Happinefs^ and the 
a^ual attainments of men. 

THE definitions of perfedl hap- 
pinefs, and of perfedl virtue, 
are the fame : 

Univerfal benevolence, unerring 
wilHom, a force and elevation of 
mind, which inferior pleaflires can- 
not feduce, and which blamelefs 
fufFerings cannot deprefs. . 

Men conceive perfecflion, but are 
capable only of improvement. 

The conception of perfedlion is 
a light to diredl their progrefs. 

The objedl of moral philofophy 
is, to afcertain this conception. 

Philofophers cannot avoid recom- 
mending a perfe(5lion above human 

nature. 
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nature, unlefs they fubmit to re-r 
commend defedls. 

The difpofitions of men are va- 
rious, and their forces unequal : it 
is impoflible to afcertain the limits 
of their progrcfs. 

They have failed in the dire6U<« 
they have taken, not in the force 
with which every man alpires to 
better himfelf* 

One man improves Ixis fortime, 
or advances in yant j another ex- 
tends his feme : it would be eafier 
to improve in the accomplifhnxents 
of a jufl; and vigorous mind* 



5 E C T. 
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SECT. IV. 

Of OpiniQUs produElvve of Mifery^ or 
that hinder Improvement *. 

IT IS unhappy to lay the preten- 
fions of human nature fb low as 
to check its exertions. 

It is. unhappy to entertain notions 
of what men actually are, fo hijgh, 
as upon trial to incur difappbint- 
ment, difguft, or defpair of virtue. 

It is unhappy to reft our own 
choice of good qualities on the fup^ 
polition diat we are to meet with 
fiich qualities in other men. 

It is unhappy to confider perfec- 
tion as the ftandard by which we 
are to cenfure others, not as the 
rule by which we are to condudl 
ourfelves. 



* See Epidtctus by Arrian, and Antoninus's 
Meditations. 
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It is a wretched opinion, that 
happinefs coniifts in a freedom from, 
trouble, or in having nothing to do. 

In confequence of this opinion,, 
jnen complain of what might em- 
ploy them agreeably. 

By declining every duty, and e- 
very adlive engagement, they ren- 
der life a burden, and they com- 
plain that it is fo. 

By preferring amufement to bu- 
finefs, they rejedl what is fitted to 
occupy them, and fearch in vain 
for fbmething elfe to remove their 
languor* 

It is unhappy to entertain an opi- 
nion, that any thing can amufe us 
better, than the duties of our fta- 
tion, or than that which we are in 
the prefent moment called upon to 
do. 

It is an unhappy opinion, that 
beneficence is an effort of felf-de* 
nial, or that we lay our fellow- 
creatures 
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creatures under great obligations by 
the kindnefs we do them. 

It is ah unhappy opinion, that 
any thing whatever is preferable to 
happinefs. 

The vulgar, as well as the learn- 
ed, have their paradoxes : They 
frequently prefer intereft, fame, 
and power, to acknowledged hap- 
pinefs. 

They prefer cotifideration, or the 
imputation of worth, to worth it- 
felf. 

It is wretched to rely for happi- 
nefs on what we cannot command. 

It is wretched to have an opi- 
nion of good in things which we 
might forego with indifference, or 
of evil in things which we might 
endure with patience. 

It is an error to employ terms of 
admiration or contempt loofely, and 
without attention to their proper 
meaning, 

. We vulgarly fay, that a inaji is 

the 
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the better or the worfe, when we 
mean only that foxnething has hap^ 
pened to his fortune. 

Such phrafes, we iuppofe, may- 
be underftood; but, like niany o- 
thers of the fame kindj they flur 
over a very abfurd apprehenfion, 
that confounds external circum- 
ilances with perfbnaL qualities, and 
what does not belong to a riian with 
what does. '* 



SECT. V. 

Of Opinions^ or Circumjlanccs^ pro-- 
duSlvve of Happinefs^ or that lead 
to Improvemmt. 

IT is happy to value perfonal 
qualities above every other con- 
iideration ; and to ftate perfection 
as a guide to ourfelves, not as a rule 
by which to cenfure others. 

It is happy to rely only on what 

is in our own power ; to value the 

O engagements 
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engagements of a worthy and ftre- 
nuous mind as our fole good, and 
the debafements of .a malicious and 
cowardly nature as our fole evil. 

It is happy to have continually 
in view, that we are members of 
fociety,. and of the community of 
mankind ; that we are inftruments 
in the hand of God for the good of 
his creatures ; that if we are ill 
members of fociety, or unwilling 
inftruments in the hand of God, 
we do our utmoft to counteradl our 
nature, to quit our ftation, and to 
undo ourfelves. 

/ a7?i in the Jlation ivhich God has 
aj)tgned me^ fays Epidletus. With 
this reflection, a man may be hap- 
py in every ftation ; without it, he 
cannot be happy in any. Is not 
the appointment of God fufiicient 
to outweigh every other confidera- 
tion ? This rendered the condition 
of a flave agreeable to Epidetus, 
»nd that of a monarch to Antoni- 
nus. 
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nus. This confideration renders 
any fituatiort agreeable to a ratio- 
nal riatnre, which delights not in 
partial interefts, but in univerfal 
go6d: ' ' . 

Whoever pofleffes good perfbnal 
qualities, holds them in dependence 
only upon God : but the circunx- 
flances in which men are placed ; 
the policy or government of their 
country ; their education, know- 
ledge, and habits, — have great 
influence in forming their charac- 
ters. 

S E C T. VI. 

Application of the Lanvs of Morality 
to External Anions in general. 

External anions, confidered a- 
part from affedlion or inten- 
tion of mind, are mere movements 
of the body, conftituting neither 
O 2 enjoyment 
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enjoyment nor fuffcring, good nor 
evil. 

But aflfecSlion or intention being^ 
good or evil, it follows, that the 
fame law of morality 'Vhi^h\i*e- 
quires or forbids the affedlion, muft 
likewife require or forbid the ex- 
ternal condudl that is fuppofed to 
refult from it. 

The law which requires the love 
of mankind, fupported by wifdom^ 
coiu'age, and temperance, likewile 
requires every external a<5lion that 
is fiiited to this affe(5lion, and to 
thefe qualifications. 

The law that prohibits malice^ 
remiffnefs, cowardice, or intemper- 
ance, prohibits likewise every exter- 
nal effedl of thefe charaders. 



SECT, 
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SECT. VII. 

Diverfity of Opinions concerning the 
Morality of External Actions. 

THE difRrence of moral good 
and evil cannot be afcertained 
in the defcription of mere extenial 
aiSlions. 

A(5lions materially the fame, are 
in one cafe morally good^ in another 
cafe morally eviJ. Men are not 
univerfally agreed concerning the 
a(Elions which they require or pro- 
hibit in any cafe whatever. What 
is reckoned innocent or praife- wor- 
thy in one country, is reckoned a 
heinous offence in another. The 
definitions of theft, murder, or 
treafon, are different in the laws of 
different countries. / 

The terms exprefling the exter- 
nal duties of men in one language, 
O 3 have 



rr: 
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]\.:\c not a precife equivalent in an- 

SECT. VIIL 

Catifes of this D'werjtty. 

THis diverfity does not arife 
from any difference of opi- 
mon, or experience, concerning any 
of the charadteriftics of human na- 
txire. 

All mankind are agreed, that be- 
nevolence and courage are good, 
that malice and cowardice are evil ; 
and if it fliould be alledged, that 
any number of men are of. contrary 
, opinions, yet every perfon may, 
from his own experience, corredl 
the error. 

This diverfity proceeds from three 
different caufes : 

1. The difference of the cafe. 

2. The different choice of the par- 

ties 
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ties who are affedted by the external 
a(5lions. 

3. The different interpretation <^ 
adions. 



S E C T. IX, 
Diffirence of the Cafe. 

CAfes change: widi the perfbn, 
and with circranftances^. t 

An adlion materially the fame is 
permitted to one perfon,. and for- 
bidden to another : It is the duty 
of a magiftrate to put the guilty to 
death ; this woidd be criminal in a 
private party.^ 

A perfori may kill in his own de^- 
fence, but not in different cirtum- 
ftances. 

Cafes are varied indefinitely ; and 
rules of aiSlion being, general^ cai>- 
not provide for all the peculiarities 
of any cafe whatever. 

The 
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The only direction on which men 
can rely in every particular cafe, is 
the difcemment of a wife and be- 
nevolent mind. 



S E C T. X. 

Difference of Choice. 

THE different choice of parties 
interefted in the effecft of any 
adlion, arifes from opinion. 

One perfbn beheves that to be 
good for himfelf, which another 
perfon believes to be evil. In their 
requifition of beneficent adlions, 
they differ accordingly : One man 
requires as a favour what another 
would refent as an injury. 

There is no external effedl of 
which men may not entertain con- 
tradi<5tory opinions, even of life and 
of death. 

The father among the Efquimaux 
requires, at a certain age, that his 

own 
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own children : fhould >pnt him to 
deaths 

The widow in Europe defires ta: 
have a good fettlement made by her 
deceafed hufband: in India, flie 
defires to be burnt on his funeral 
pile. 

In every cafe, adlions are requi- 
red as the eflfecfls or expreflions of 
kindnefs and regard. 



SECT. XI. 

Difference df Interpretation. 

IN many inftancesv euemal ac- 
tions are, - in their own nature, 
indifferent, or o£ho-effe<ftj but are 
the cftablifhed figns and expreflions 
of negledl or attention, of good or 
of ill will, or of fome affe^on or 
difpolition. 

Such are many religious rites in 
every country, and" many ceremo^ 
nies obferved in common life. E- 

ven 
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Ven a(5lions of more confequence, 
are frequently more regarded on 
account of their meaning, than on 
account of any other eSe&. 

So far as a<^ons are mere expreA 
dons, the choice of them, like tliat 
of words, is perfecSlly arbitrary ; 
and nations may differ from each 
other in their external obfervances, 
as they do in their fpeech, without 
any inconvenience whatever. One 
nation commends what another 
condemns, merely becaule they in- 
terpret the fame, or a like a(5lion, 
differently. 

The diverfities of manners arifing 
from difference of choice or inter- 
pretation, render it diflScult to judge 
of th6 merits or perfbnal qualities 
of men, in ages or nations remote 
from each other. 

The vulgar are able to interpret 
only the manners of their own con- 
dition and country j they conunon- 
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ly miftake thoie of a different rank, 
or of foreigners. 

There is in fadt nothing in exter- 
nal manners which opinion may not 
render agreeable or difagreeable ; 
and the opinion of one comitry is 
not the rule or ftandard by which 
to judge of the manners of another. 

The definitions of crimes vary in 
the law of different coufitries ; be- 
caufe different overt adls are fpeci- 
fied as the marks of guilt. 

Terms of praife or blame, have 
not their precife equivalent in dif- 
ferent languages ; becaufe men com- 
bine varioufly, under different 
terms, the circumftances from which 
they infer merit or demerit. 

This is confident with a perfe(5l 
agreement of opinion concerning 
any of thofe circumftances apart. 



SECT. 
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SEC T. XII. 

Fundamental Lanjus of External A^ion. 

I . T N matters indifFerent, we ought 

X to obferve the manners of our 
country, as we fpeak its language, 
or wear its drefs, 

2. In matters of importance, we 
ought* to chufe what is for the good 
of mankind, in oppofition to opi- 
nion and cuftom. 

Thus we ought to do whatever 
tends to promote virtue, to prevent 
corruption, and to fecure the riglits 
of mankind ; and to avoid what- 
ever tends to corrupt or to feduce, 
and whatever tends to make way for 
oppreflion. 

When the habits or afFedlions of 
men change for the better or the 
worfe, they improve or degenerate. 

When their culloms change from 
what is innocent, or beneficial to 

mankind, 
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mankinxi, tx) what is pernicious, 
they are faid not to undergo a 
change of manners merely, but to 
be depraved. 

If they fhould be ignorant of the 
tendency of their own pernicious 
cuftoms and. manners, even this ig- 
norance would be an article of de- 
pravity. > 



SECT. XIIL 

0/ the different Sanflions under ivhich 
External ABioiu are reqtured or 
"prohibited. 

TH E fandlion of any law, is the 
good or ill annexed to the ob- 
fervance, or to the negledl, of it. 
The general fandlion of moral 
law is, thaCthe obfervance of it 
is happinefs, and the negledl mi- 
lery. 

This fanc^ion is varioufly modi- 
fied iji the cafe of external adlion, 
P l>^ 
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by confiderations of force, or of 
propriety. Hence, 

1. The fandlion of compulfbry 
law. 

2. The fan(5Hon of duty. 

The fandlions of compulfory law 
are, any forcible means employed 
by men to vindicate their own 
rights, or thofe of others. 

The fandlions of duty arCj any 
confiderations that determine men, 
from choice, to a<5t properly. 



SECT. XIV. 

Of parties to nvhom the Laws of Mo-- 
rality refer. 

TH E laws of morality may be 
referred to the condudl of 
fingle parties, or to that of collec- 
tive bodies. 

The condudl of fingle parties is 
jequired, or prohibited, linder the 

ijpecial 
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fpecial ianiflions of compulfory law, 
or under the fandlions of duty, 

ConduiSl required or prohibited 
under the fancSlion of compulfory 
law, is the fubjedl of jurifprudence. 

Condudl required or prohibited 
under the fancSlion of duty, is the 
fubje(5l of cafuiftry. 

ConducS prohibited or required 
of men in what affecfls the ftate and 
form of their community, is the 
fubjedl of politics. 

Cbmmimities Hated in their re- 
lation to each other, are to be con- 
fidered as fingle parties. 



Pa INSTI- 



INSTITUTES 

OF 

Moral Philosophy. 

PARTY. 
Of Jurifprudcnce. 

CHAP. L 

Of the Foundations of Compuljory 
Laiv. 

THE firft application of the 
fundamental law of mora- 
lity to the adlions of men, 
is prohibitory, and forbids the com- 
xniffion of wrongs. . 

Every perfon being intitled to de- 
fend himfelf and his fellow-<:rea- 

tureSy 
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tures, wrongs may be repelled by 
force J and the prohibition o£ 
wrongs is the firft compixHbry law of 
nature. 

Any article in the ftate of a man 
which may be maintained by force 
or otherwife, is termed his right. 

Jnriiprudence confifts of two 
parts. 

The firft relates to the rights j the 
fecond^ to the defences of meOr 



P 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 

Of the Rights of Men in general. 

A Right is the relation of a per- 
fon to a thing, in which no al- 
teratix>ti ought to be made wi^out 
his own confent. 

Things are the conftituents of the 
perfon, or the conftituents of his 
ftate. 

The regard to rights is compre- 
hended in the law of felf-prelerva- 
tion, combined with the law of fb- 
ciety ; or, in other words, it arifes 
from our difpofition to preferve our- 
felves, and our fellow-creatures. 

Wrong is a violation of right. 
The fentiment arifing from a fenfe of 
wrong in our own cafe is refentment ; 
in that of others, is indignation. 

No one can have a right to what 
i« not poflible, or not real. 

The right of one man is exclufive 
of tlie right of another. 
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CHAP. in. ' 

The Law of Defence m general. 

A Right may be maintained by 
any means that are effedlual 
and neceflary. 

This law of defence includes three 
claufes : 

I. That a wrong apprehended 
may be prevented. 
/ 2. That a wrong offered may be 
repelled. 

3. That a damage dojie fhould be 
repaired. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP, iv: 

Difference of Bight r^ 

SECT. L 

General Divifion. 

Rights may be confidered in re- 
{pedl to their fubje<9t, or in re- 
ipedl to their fource. 

In the firft refpedl, they are faid 
to be perfonal, or real. 

In the fecond^ they are faid to be 
original, or adventitious.. 

SECT. n. 

Of Rights PerfonaL 

PErfonal rights fiibfift in the per- 
fon, and are the conflituents 
of his nature* 

Pcrfons 
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Peribns arc faid to be natural or 
artificial. 

Perfons natural are fingle men. 

Perfons artificial are corporations, 
or ftates. 

The rights of natural perfons 
fubfift in the limbs and members 
of the body, in the faculties and 
talents of the mind, and the ufes of 
both. 

The rights of artificial perfons 
Aibfift in their conftituent members^ 
their forms, and their laws. 



SECT. m. 
Of Ri^hU Real. 

REal rights jflibfift in things of 
which any perfon may have 
the exclufive ufe. 

Real rights may be referred to 
three principal heads : 

Poffeffion, Property, and Com- 
mand* 

Poffeflioa 
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Pofleflion conflitutes right only 
while a thing is in adhial ufe. 

Property conftitutes a continual 
right. 

No one can have a right of po£^ 
feflion to the property of another. 

Command is a right to the fer- 
vices or obedience of other men« 



SECT. IV. 
Of Original Rights. 

ORiginal rights are the univer- 
fal appurtenances of man's 
nature, and coeval with his being. 

The perfonal rights of men are 
original. 

The right of the parent to com- 
mand the infant child is original • 
but in every other inftance, no man 
has an original right to force the 
obedience of another, except in ob- 
liging him to abftain or defift from 
wrongs. 

SECT, 
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S E C T, V. 

Of Adventitious Rights. 

ADventitious rights are fuch as 
accrue variouily to men in the 
courfe of human life. 

Original rights are recognifed on 
being mentioned. 

Adventitious rights are matter of 
difcuilion, and recognifed only fo 
far as they are proved. 

In treating of adventitious rights, 
we muft not only enumerate their 
fubjedls, but likewife the means by 
which they may be acquired. 

Pofleflion, property, and com- 
mand, are adventitious rights. 

The adventitious diftindlions in 
fociety are founded, for the* mod 
part, on property and command. 

CHAP. 
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C H A P. V. 

Of the Laws of AcqUifitiim in general. 

^^ O right can be acquired by 
% injuftice; or, in other words, 
by any deed pernicious to mankind. 
The means of acquiring any right 
may be referred to four principal 
heads : 

Occupancy, Labour, Conv«idon, 
and Forfeiture. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Laiv of Occupancy^ 

Occupancy is fuch a relation of 
a perfon to a thing, that no 
other can nfe the fame thing, with- 
out detriment or moleftation to the 
occupier. 

In this manner, a perfon may ocr 
cupy the ground on which he lies, 
the water he drinks, the air he 
breathes, the light that fliines upon 
him, the tracft of the fea on which 
he fails ; but no one can occupy the 
earth, the paffing ftream, the at- 
mofphere, or the ocean. 
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CHAP. vn. 

The Laiv of Acquifition by Labour. 

LAbour is any effort by which a 
perfbn may, for his own ufe, 
fabricate, procure, or improve, any 
unappropriated fubjecfl. 

The -right acquired to the fruits 
of labour, is implied in the original 
right all men have to the ufe of 
their talents or faculties. 

Prior to convention, men do not 
acquire rights by the obfervance of 
any form or ceremony that is of no 
effect ; for the right acquired is on- 
ly to the ufe of what is produced. 

Mere acceflion, or what is not the 
effedl of any care and labour, if 
there be no convention to the cori^ 
p-ary, falls to the firft occupier. 

The increafe of a man's flocks or 
herds, being the fruits of his care, 
is his property ; but the acceflion 

of 
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of new lands, oriflands, contiguous 
to his, falls to the firft occupier. 

A man, by labouring on another's 
property, cannot annul the other's 
right ; on the contrary, the fruit of 
his labour, if it cannot be removed 
without damage to the principal 
fubjedl, falls to the proprietor of 
that fubje(5l. 

But a perfon who happens bona 
jide to employ his labour on the lub- 
jedl of another, may remove or en- 
joy the fruit of his labour, if this 
can be done without detriment or 
inconveniency to the other. 

Civil conventions accommodate 
the eflFedls of acceffion or of labour 
to the conveniency of parties, and 
to the policy of particular flates. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
The Law of Acquifttion by Contra^. 

SECT. I. 

The Obligations of ContraSl. 

AContra<5l is the engagement of 
parties to, perform what is 
fuppofed to be in their power. 

Eng^gc^^^i^ts are made hj pro- 
mifes. 

Men by nature rely on the pro- 
mifes of others. 

The object of a promife or en- 
gagement becomes part of a man's 
ftate ; breach of faith is an injury, 
and he is iiititlcd to repel it by 
force. 

Here the conipuliory law, v.Iuch 
in its original form is prohibitory, 
or negative, becomes poiltive, re- 

c.uirin;?^ 
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quiring, that every juft engagement 
fliould be fulfilled. 



SECT. II. 

Laws of Contrail in general. . 

I. np'HE fource of conventional 
JL obligation, is the right of 
one party to exadl a performance 
upon which another has made him 
rely. 

2. Contradls, therefore, create 
right only to what depends on the 
will of contradling parties. 

3. To conftitute a contract, mu- 
tual promifes, or a promife and ac- 
ceptance, are neceflary between par- 
ties, adling freely, and poflefled of 
the ufe of their reafbn. 

Although one party has promi- 
fed, if the other has not accepted, 
the laft cannot pretend to have an 
expeiSation raifed. 

0^3 But 
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But mutual pfomife implies ac- 
ceptance. 

Men wjio are known not to adl 
voluntarily, or rationally, cannot 
raife any reafonable expe<5lation. 

4. A party may ftipulate in per- 
fon, or by his agent, or meflenger, 
in words, adlions, orfigns, that are 
undcrftood. 

5. A perfon is bound by the fti- 
pulations of a fervant, or meflenger, 
to whom he has given credentials, 
or whom he has authorifed by re- 
peated acknowledgements of his 
truft. 

6. Words are to be interpreted in 
their mofl ordinary feafcy or in the 
fenfe in which it appears from other 
figns that they were intended to be 
ufed. 

y. An adlion of any kind, per- 
formed with a view to raife expec- 
tation, or by which it is known 
that expedations are naturally rai- 

fed, 
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fed, is fvifficient to (^onflitute a con- 
trad. 

8. Cuftom is a reafonable ground 
of expedlation ; and therefore is 
binding on all parties. 

Great part of the civil conven- 
tions of men are conftituted by tlie 
received cuftoms of their country. 

A pracflice introduced by force, 
may become a legal cuftom : for 
being fuch as men are reconcileable 
to, after they are reconciled, and 
continue to oblerve it voluntarily, 
it becomes a matter of convention.. 

But pradlices, or fufFerings, to 
which men are not reconcileable, 
and with which they are made to 
comply by force, can never, on the 
foot of confxietude, be confidered as 
matter of convention, but ufurpa- 
patioiu 
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SECT. III. 

ContraBs of different denominations. 

COntradls may be diftinguiflied 
as ablblute, or conditional ; 
and as fingle, or reciprocali 

Abfolute contradls are conftitu- 
ted by a fimple promife and accept- 
ance. 

Conditional contradls exprefs pro- 
mife and acceptance under a condi- 
tion. 

Single contradls confift in the 
promife of one party, and accept- 
ance of the other. 

Here one party is ftipulating, the 
other accepting. 

Reciprocal contradls confift of 
mutual promifes, and mutual ac- 
ceptance. 

Here each party is both ftipula- 
ting and accepting. 

SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 

Of the Exceptions to ContraBs in ge-- 
neral. 

AN Y promife given is rendered 
void, by the exceptions of 
force^ fraud, injuflice, orimpoffi- 
bility. 

First Exception* 

Force is conflituted by adlual vio- 
lence, or menaces, employed by the 
accepting party. 

This exception is valid, 

1. Becaufe a perfbn extorting a 
promiie by force, cannot have a 
reafonable expectation of its per- 
formance being intended. 

2. Becaufe the party offering 
force commits an injury ; and in- 
ftead of acquiring a right, may be 

prevented, 
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prevented, repelled, or obliged to 
make reparation. 

N. B. This exception does not 
extend to the cafe of contrails en- 
tered into with one party, on ac- 
count of the violence offered by an- 
other. 

Nor is this exception admitted by 
the practice of nations in the cafe 
of any furrender at war, or military 
capitulation. 

Second Exception. 

Fraud is conftituted by the deceit 
which a party employs to obtain a 
promife, . 

This exception is valid, 

1. Becaufe a party who is known 
to be deceived concerning what he 
promifes, cannot raifean expefta- 
tion that he will perform when un- 
deceived. 

2. Becaufe deceit, or impofition, 

is 
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is an injury, and gives a title to re- 
paration. 

N. B. This exception does not 
invalidate the promife made to an 
innocent party in confequence of the 
mifinformation of another. 

Nor does it invalidate any mili- 
tary capitulation, though obtained 
by ftratagem. 

Third Exception. 

Injuftice confifts in the wrong 
which a third party would fiiffer 
from the performance of a contradl. 

There are four different cafes in 
which this exception may be offer- 
ed : 

Cafe I. When neither of the con- 
tracting parties, at the time of fti- 
pulating, was aware of the wrong. 

In this cafe the contrad is fimply 
void. 

Cafe 2. When only the party ac- 
cepting was aware of the wrong. 

In 
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In this cafe, the contradl is void ; 
and the party accepting has com- 
mitted an injury againft the party 
ftipulating, as well as againft the 
third party, who, if the contract 
had taken eflFedl, was likely to have 
fuffered. 

Cafe 3. When only the party fti- 
pulating was aware of the wrong. 

If he ftipulated with intention to 
perform, he is injurious to the third 
party concerned. 

If he ftipidated with intention to 
plead the exception, he is injurious 
to the party accepting. 

Cafe 4. When both parties were 
aware of the injuftice. 

Both jare injurious to the third 
party concerned. 

Fourth Exception. 

Impoffibility extends to every cafe 
that cannot, in the nature of things, 
take place j to every article that ex- 
ceeds 
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ceeds the power, or that does not 
depend on the will, of the parties. 

This exception, like the former, 
may he offered in four cafes. 

Cafe I. When neither contrad:- 
ing party was aware of the impofli- 
bility ; — - 

The contra<flds fimply- vtbid. 

Cafe 2. When only the party ac- 
cepting was aware of the impollibi- 
lity. 

This condudlas either irrational, 
or may be injurious to- the ftipula- 
ting party, by drawing him into 
fnares and fruit lefs attempts. 

Cafe 3. When only the party fti- 
pulating was aware of the impofli- 
bility. 

It is injurious to the accepting- 
party, by creating vain expedlations. 

The 4th. cafe, Suppofing both 
parties aware of. the impoffibility,, 
is altogether irrational and abfurd. 

R SECT. 
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SECT. V. 

Exceptions peculiar to Conditional and 
Reciprocal ContraRs. 

ALL conditional contradls are 
void, if the condition has fail- 
ed, or is found to be unjuft or im- 
poflible. 

The condition may be a mere 
contingency, or it may depend on 
the will of either party. 

If a contingency, the parties, 
may be allowed to interpofe, as 
they do in games of fkill and dex- 
terity. 

Or they may not be allowed to 
interpofe, as in games of chance. 

If the condition depend on the 
will of the ftipnlating party, he be- 
comes bound to perform one adlion 
only in confequence of having per- 
formed another. 

If 
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If it depend on the will of the 
accepting party, he acquires a right 
only in cafe of having performed 
his condition. 

In mutual contradts, a party 
failing on his part, has no title 
to exad perforniance on the oth€r 
part. 



R 2 C H A K 
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C HAP. IX- 

Of the Laiv of Acquifttion by Forfei- 
ture. 

WHoever has done an injury, is 
bound to repair it. In this 
manner, the injurious perfon may 
have forfeited to another what was 
formerly his own right. 

No man can forfeit by adlions 
cafual and involuntary. Such ac- 
tions, when prejudicial to others, 
are misfortunes, not injuries. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 

Of the Law of Acqui/ition^ as apfli* 
cable to particular rights. 



SECT. I. 

Of Popfton. 

THis is acquired by occupancy 
alone. 



SECT. 11. 

Of Property. 

THis is acquired, to any fubjedl 
formerly unappropriated, by 
labour alone. 

The effedl of prefcription in civil 
fociety, reliilts from convention, 
not from occupancy. 

R 3 Property 



Property may be transferred by 
convention or forfeiture. 

A coijypntiQii trmsferring pro- 
perty, is a conveyance. 

A conveyance confifts of cpnfent 
and delivery. 

A party who has obtained con- 
fent without delivery, may defend, 
or occupy, the fubje<5l, in right of 
the former proprietor, not in his 
own. 

Hence it is argued, that the njere 
confent of a party deceafed, with- 
out delivery, cannot convey pro-< 
perty ; becaufe the party deceafed 
having no right, the fubjecl falls to 
the firft occupier. 

The force of laft w^lls is an effecl 
of convention among the living, 
not of right fiirviv^ng the dead. 



S E C T.^ 
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SECT. IIL 

Of the Right to Command^ or Service. 

TH E riglit to command is ac- 
quired by contradl or forfei- 
ture. 

The contradl between the mafter 
and hired fervant is a reciprocal 
contraiS. 

The terms are fuch as they mu- 
tually ftipulate, or fuch as known 
cuftoms eftablilh. 

The civil contradl or convention 
between the magiftrate and fubjc6t, 
or fovereign and people, is likewife 
reciprocal. 

The terms are fuch as the par- 
ties ftipulate in exprefs charters and 
ftatutes, or fuch as may be afcer- 
tained from known cuftoms. 

The focial compadl, from which, 
according to ibme writers, the mu- 
tual duties of men in fociety are to 
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be deduced, is a mere fidlion in 
theory, refembling the fidlion in 
law, by which a plea which ariies 
firom one fburce, is iuftained as co- 
ming from another. 

Thus mutual pleas of guardian 
and ward, which arole from equi- 
ty, were fuftained in the Roman 
law as arifing from contradl. 

There never was ' in reality any 
contradl prior to the eftablifhment 
of fociety. Cuftoms, charters, and 
ftatutes, which conftitute or exprefs 
the civil conventions of men, are 
all pofterior to the eftabliftiment of 
fociety. 

Ficflions of law may be conve- 
nient in arranging civil acElions, 
but are of no ufe in explaining the 
laws of nature ; for by the law 
of nature, every right, and every 
obligation, is admitted only where 
it is real, and can receive no con- 
firmation from any fidlion whatever. 

The original rights of men, 

founded 
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-fouaded in .hufnanity:, and in the 
title of evory perfon to defend him- 
felf, are fo far from gaining foFce 
hj being referred to a fuppofed con- 
vention, tfhat they are aiftually 
weakehed. 

Men are equally lenfible of their 
obligation to abftain from wrong 
of any kind, as from breach of 
faith. The laft is adlually compre- 
hended in the firft, or is founded 
upon it. 

A right to command is fbme- 
times acquired by forfeiture, when 
a perfon who has done a wrong, 
becomes bound to repair it by his 
fenrica. > 

No contradl or forfeiture can de- 
prive a man of all his rights, or 
render him the property of another. 

No one is born a flave ; becaufe 
every one is born with all his ori- 
ginal rights. 

No one can become a flave ; be- 
caufe no one, from being a perfon, 

can^ 
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can, in the language of the Roman 
law, become a thing, or lubjedl of 
property. 

The fuppofed property of the 
mafter in the flave, therefore, is 
matter of ufurpation, not of right. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. XI. 

Of the Law of Defence. 

SECT. I. 

Of the Means of Defence in general. 

BY the law of defence, a perfon 
may maintain his right againft 
any other perfbn who wrongs, or 
is likely to wrong -him, by any 
means that are neceflary for that 
purpofe. 

The means of defence may be re- 
ferred to three principal heads : 

Perfuafion, Artifice, and Force. 

The law of defence does not au- 
thorife the life of any means that 
are unnecefTarily hurtful to the 
party againft whom they are em- 
ployed. 

A man is intitled only to pre- 

ferve 
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ferve his own right : whatever 
harm he does beyond what is ne- 
ceflary for this purpofe, is an in- 
jury. 

The law of defence may be ap-. 
phed to perfons in three different 
cafes : 

1 . That of fingle parties fuppofed 
ftrangers, and unconnedled. 

2. That of fellow-citizens. 

3. That of nations. 



SECT. IL 

The cafe of Single Parties Strangers 
to each other ^ and unconnecied. 

TFIis cafe is commonly treated 
of under the title of the ftate 
of nature ; and in this ftate every 
man is fuppofed unconnedlcji with 
all men. 

It is abfurd to intitlc that the 
ftate of nature to which men' are 
not naturally difpofcd, and in 

which 
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which they moft certainly never 
were known. 

It is a mere fuppofition, under 
which certain applications of the 
law of nature may be abflradly 
confidered. 

Writers have not recoUedled, 
that it was fufficient for the purpole 
of their reafonings, to fiippole any 
two or more parties unconnedled 
with each other, though not un- 
connedled with all mankind. 

Such parties are pofTefled of their 
original rights ; but having no con- 
vention, can have none of thole 
rights, and none of thofe obliga- 
tions, which arife from convention 
alone. 

If either party fliall commit an 
injury againft the other, the injured 
is intitled to his defence. 

It is vain to afk, who is to judge 
between them ? for all reference to 
judges is excluded by the fiippofi- 
tion^ 

S They 
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They muft adl and judge for 
themfelves ; and where perfuafiou 
and artifice have failed, or are not 
likely to fucceed, may employ force. 



SECT. III. 
The cafe of Fellow-Citizens. 

FEllow-citizens are connecfled by 
civil and political conventions ; 
on which are founded a variety of 
adveatitious obligations and riglits. 

The obligations of fellow-citizens 
are either thofe of fellow-fubjedls, 
or of magiftrate and fubjedl. 

Fellow-fubjedls have flipulated, 
to refer their difierences to the 
judgement of courts, and to em- 
ploy, in their defence, the power of 
the magiftrate. 

This law admits of the following 
exceptions: 

i. Where thejudgement of courts 
cannot be had, nor the power of the 

magiftrate 
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magiftrate interpofed, to prevent 
an injury. 

1. Where the relief by civil fuit 
Cannot be adequate to the injury 
apprehended. 

Judges have ftipulated to decide 
according to law and juftice. 

Magiflrates have ftipulated to de- 
fend the rights of the fubjedl. 

The magiftrate, as ailing in del- 
fence of the ftate, and of its fub- 
je(5ls, is ijstitled to reprefs cririies by 
reftraints.and ptiniftiments. ^ 

He is diredled, in the application 
of reftraints and puniftiments, by 
the law of nature, and of conven- 
tion. 

The law of nature, where there 
is no convention to the contrary, 
limits the power of the magiftrate 
to what is neceflary to defend the 
innocent. ^ All reftraints or feveri- 
ties employed beyond thefe limits, 
are unlawful. 

It is not always e?[pedient in civil 
S 2 fociety, 
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fociety, to carry punifliment to the 
utmoft rigour even of natural law. 

The laws of convention are va- 
rious in different ftates ; in fome 
nations pennitting arbitrary impri- 
Ibnment, unlimited feverities, and 
tortures, for every crime, at the dis- 
cretion of the magiftrate. 

Powers of this fort are frequent- 
ly ufurpations on the part cf the 
magiftrate, not his rights. 

The rights of the fubjedl are in 
danger, when the magiftrate either 
adopts a rule that is unjuft, or when 
his decifions are irregular and ar* 
bitrary. 



SECT. 
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S E C T. IV. 

The cafe of Nations. ' 

AMong nations, the adl of the 
fovereign, or of thole employ- 
ed by the lovereign, is confidered as 
the adl of the nation. 

The a<5t of any private perfbn is 
not the a6l of the ftate, except lb 
far as, in his adlion, he is protecfled 
or acknowledged by the ftate. 

A nation may receive an injury 
in the perfon of any of its members. 

A nation injured, may make re- 
prifals on the perfons and effecfls of 
any, or all, the fubje(fls of the of^ 
fending nation. 

Nations who maintain contro-^ 
verted rights by artifice, or by 
forcCj. are faid to be in a ftate of 
war. 

War is juflr only on the fiippo- 
S 3 fitioa 
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fition of injuries apprehended, of- 
fered, or perpetrated. 

Remonftrances and declarations, 
where-ever they can be fafely em- 
ployed, fliould precede hoftilities. 

The immediate objedl of war is 
'vicflory. 

The laws of war previous to vic- 
tory are, 

1. Such hoftilities only are law- 
ful as are neceflary to obtain the 
vidlory. 

2. Where- ever it is fafe to grant 
an enemy quarter, it is not lawful 
to refufe it. 

3. Breach of faith is exploded in 
the praiElice of nations at war, and 
would be ruinous to mankind. 

4. Any party may aflift the in- 
jured ; *but whoever affifts the in- 
jurious, may be treated as an e- 
nemy. 

5. The perfon or effects of an e- 
nemy, where-eve. found, may be 

feized, 
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feized, if this can be done without 
detriment to any innocent party. 

6. The efFedls of a friend gpirig 
to an enemy, if they would enable 
him better to carry on the war^ 
may be feized. 

7. Captives may be detained 
while the war continues, and Until 
fatisfadlion and fecurity be obtain- 
ed. 

Laws of war after vidlory : 

1. The conqueror may avail him- 
,felf of his power to preferve his 
rights, and obtain reparation of 
a wrong that has been done him. 

2. Succefs in war does not con- 
flitute a right ; but damages and 
fuffering incurred in war, give a 
title to indemnification. 

3. The conqueror may take fuch 
jH^cautions, by difabling his ene- 
my, as give him a proper degree of 
fecurity for the future. 

4. Nations do not acquire a pro- 
perty in the perfons of their cap- 
tives^ 
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tives, as they do in effe<5ls lawfully 
ieized. 



SECT. V. 

Conclufton of Jurifprudenct. 

BY the maxims of compulfory 
law, a perfon may, on every 
occafion, maintain his right : but 
from confiderations of duty, he is, 
on many occafions, obliged to fore- 
go it. 

A perfon is more concerned txj 
maintain and to exercife the affec- 
tions of a beneficent mind, than he 
is to preferve his condition in any 
other rei]3ec5l. 

The conventional laws of fociety, 
in fome inflanccs, as well as the law 
of humanity, admit, that the ex- 
treme necellity of one party may 
fuperfede the right of another. 

INSTI- 
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Moral Philosophy* 

PART VI. 
Of Cafuiftry. 

CHAP. L 

Of the SanBicm of Duty in gemraL 

A Law of duty is an expref^ 
fion of what a pcrfon ought 
to do from choice ; and in 
doing which, he is faid to have me- 
rit ; or in doing the contrary, to 
have demerit. 

^ The firft application of the fun- 
damental law of morality is prohi- 
bitory, forbidding the commii&on 
of wrongs. 

The 
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The fecond is pofitive, requiring 
every external effect of virtue, or of 
good- will to mankind. 

But acts of good-will or benefi- 
cence cannot be extorted by force. 

The objecl of compulfory law, is 
the prefervation of parties expofed 
to wrongs ; who, in defending 
themfelves, may, even by force, 
oblige others to defift from injuries. 

The objedl, of morality, in what 
relates to the duties of men, is the 
virtue of thofe who adl. 

Compulfion would alienate the 
affections of men. 

Favours extorted by force wocild 
be robberies. 

Whoever employs deception or 
fctf^ce, except in his own defence,, 
or in that of his fellow-creatures^ 
commits an injury. 

The fandlions of duty, are thofe 
of religion, of public repute, and of 
confcience. 

CHAR 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the San^ion of Religion. 

REligion is the fentiment of the 
mind relating to God. 

The fan(flion of religion is its 
tendency to influence mens con- 
dua. 

This tendency is of two kinds. 

The firft is, to make men love 
wifdom and beneficence, as being 
the <:harad:eriftics of the flipreme 
being, whom they adore ; and to 
make them love their fituations, and 
their duties, as being appointed by 
providence. 

The fecond is, to make them 
hope for rewards, and to fear pu- 
nilhments. 

The religious doiftrine of rewards 
and punilhments, is a fpecies of 
compulfbry law, extending to all 

the 
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the thoughts and inclinations, as 
well as the adlions, of men. 

This law, in all its extent, can be 
fafely applied by every pcrfoa only 
to himfelf. 

When magiftrates think them- 
felves armed with the fan^^on of 
religion, and intitled to reftrain 
thoughts as well as adlions, they 
attempt what is placed beyond the 
reach of their power. 

Superftition, or the abufe of reli- 
gion, has been accompanied with 
very fatal effedls : 

With a mifapplication of moral 
efteem, and the fubftitution of fri- 
volous rites for moral duties ; with 
cruel animofities of party, and a 
falfe apprehenfion of fancflity in any 
a6b of injuftice and horror that 
proceed from a fuppofed religious 
zeal. 

CHAP. 
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GHAP. III. 
The SatiBions of Public Repute. 

^THHefe faii(Sioiis include the in- 
JL fluence of prevailing opinions 
and examples, together with the 
xrommendations and cenfures men 
"beftow on the aftions that pleafe or 
offend them. 

The influence x>f pfevailing opi*- 
ni6ns and examples, arifes from the 
fbcial nature of man ; and is one 
condition by which men are fitted 
to aft in companies and focieties. 

The tendency of this influence is 
good or evil, according to the na- 
ture of the opinions or examples 
that prevail. 

Nothing diftinguiflies men of a 

happy nature more, than that force 

with which they are fometimes able 

to corredl talfe opinions, and with 

T which 
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which they are always able to refift 
their contagion. 

It is part in the focial nature of 
man^ to defire praife, and to flmn 
blame. 

This puts it in the power of every 
perfbn to reward a(5lions agreeable, 
and to puniih a(ftions difagreeable, 
to himfelf : but as commendatiQii 
and cenfure are frequently ill diftri- 
butcd, it is a great weaknefs to be 
guided chiefly by fuch confidera'* 
tions. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the Sancton of Confciencd. 

THis fandion is conftituted by 
the fatisfacflion men have in 
doing right, and the Ihame or.re- 
morfe which arifes from having 
done wroiig. 

Men being, defiroiis of perfonal 
excellencies, and averfe to perfonal 
defecfls, have fatisfadlion in adlions 
that tend to the purpofes of virtue.r 

They feel remorfe or fhame for ac- 
tions that tend to the purpofes of vice. 

The fentiments of confcience are 
frequently blended with thofe of 
fuperftition or cuilom^ and, like 
them, are fubjedl to error. 

It is the objecft of cafuiftry to pre- 
vent, or to correcfl, fuch errors, by 
pointing out the real tendencies of 
virtue and of vice in external ac- 
tions. 

T CL CHAP. 
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CHAP. V, 

Of the tendency of Virtue in External 
Anions *. 



S E C T. L 

Of the different branches of Virtue^ 

IT has been oblerved, that a fool 
can neither come into company^ 
nor go out of it, can neither fit^ 
Hand, nor walk, like a man of 
fenfc f . It may be faid Ukewife, 
that a knave can do nothing like a 
man of probity. 

The law of external a<£lion is fb 
eflential to morality, that men very 
frequently confine the whole of mo- 
rality to this law. 

* Cicero de cfficlis, lib. i. 
+ Maxims of La Bruycrc. 

But 
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But virtue is in reality a qualifi- 
cation of the mind ; although the 
term* equivalent to virtue^ in every 
language, implies alt the required 
efFecfls and appearances of this qua-* 
Efication. 

Its conftituents are, Difpofition^ 
Skill, Application, -and Force. 

Correfponding to the number of 
tiiefe conftituents, virtue has beeu 
divided into four Capital branches; 
called the Cardinal Virtues. 

Thefe are, Juftice or Probitfy 
Prudence^ Temperance^ and Forti-* 
tude *V 

Juftice^ or Probity^ is the regard 
fhown to the rights and happineft 
of mankind. 

Thofe effedts of juftice which 
mere innocence implies, are requii- 

• This- divifioivis fo natural, that if Las al» 
ways prel'c i:cd iifelf when we have treated of 
the felicicy or excelknce coaipetent to man's 
nature. 

T 1 red 
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red under the lan<flion of compul- 
fbry law. 

Thofe that conftitute beneficence^ 
are required under the fandiions af 
duty only. 

Prudence is that difcemment by 
which men diftinguifh the value of 
ends, and the fimefs of means to 
obtain them. 

.. Without this qualification, men 
are not fitted to ac5t with any mea- 
fure of fteadincis, confiftency^ or 
good cffedl. 

Temperance is abftincnce fi-om in- 
ferior pleafures, or amufements, 
that miftead our purfiiits. 

No one can apply himlelf effec- 
tually to any worthy purpofe, who 
is liable to the interruption of mean 
pleafures or amufements, that oc- 
cupy an improper part of his time, 
that ftifie his affedions, or impair 
his talents. 

The maxim of temperance is. 
That a perfon having once afcer- 

tained 
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tained what kk beft^ aod happieft^ 
engagements are, Ihould c6unt ck 
very moment loft, that, ^withqut 
neceflity, is 9j;h,epwiib cmp^ye4. , ^ 
Fortitude is the pow|&Er te witfa^: 
ftand oppofition, difficutlfy, aird dasiw 

ger. . .-..^i \*:^'':--" •■ 

All the gpod qualificauoos <if mftf 
have a reference to ipmc effe^ to be 
produced, and to fome difficult]! 
that is; to be overcome* Hence dif- 
pofitions and capacities of s^vy fc^rt 
are of i>o avail, without rei^ution^ 
and force of mind. 



S E C T. II. 

Of Dutks referred to Probity or Ju^ 
flice. . . 



D 



^Utics referred to probity, are 
either private or public. 



The private duties are. Innocence^ 
Candour^ Piety ^ Friend/hip^ Gra-- 

titude^ 
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/i/MsSfy Liberality^ ■ Charity^ Civility^' 

andPolitene/s. 

- Innocence has been obfervcd to be 

the objedl of compuHorjr law, ancf- 

is the ffloft indifpenfable chara<!ler- 

iffikr of probity. 

It implies, befide other effedlSy 
Veracity and Faithfulnefs : the &flr* 
oppofed to deceit; the fecond, to 
perfidy. 

iMfidimr IS the jiifl: allowance gi- 
vein to the pretenfions or merits of 
other Bden, in oppofition to preju- 
dice, or to the foggeftions rf inters 
eft. 

Piety is the exercife of venera- 
tion and love ; firft, towards God; 
nejit,. towards thoie who by nature 
or choice are proper objeds of our 
refpeifl and aflPedlion. 

The expreffions of piety to God 
are ei.thcr fixed or arbitrary. . 

Its fixed expreffions are adls of 
beneficence,, which concur with the 

providence 
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providence of God iir promoting 
the good of his creatures. 

Its arbitrary expreflions are the 
different rites eftablifhcd in different 
countries. 

Friend/hip is the beneficence o£ 
private parties, proceeding from 
motives of particular efteem and at- 
tachment. 

This includes the reciprocal du- 
ties of parent and child, of hufband 
and wife, and of all other private 
relations. 

The duties of the parent ar^ ta 
maintain, to proteA, to educate, his 
child ; and, as far as he is able, ta 
eftabUih; and to fecure his ftate or 
condition. 

The. duties of the child are, o- 
bedience, deference, and gratitude. 

Many of the duties of huffaaiid 
and wife are conventional ; and, as 
fuch, are matter of ftridt law • but 
the obfervance of them muft pro-. 
Ceed from the heart. 

Confanguinity 
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Gonfanguinity is a natural tie. 
The fortunes of men are common- 
ly involved in thofe of their fami- 
ly ; and relations are, on account of 
this connedlion, among the firft or 
neareft objedfcs of beneficence. 
- Gratitude is the return made for 
favours received. 

Men of probity are neither un- 
grateful, nor jealous of ingratitude 
in others. 

^ To require a bafe adtipn under 
the title of gratitude, is to forfeit 
the title of benefadlor. 
i The returns due from the grate- 
ful, cannot be aicertained by any 
precife meafure, nor can they be 
exa<5led by force. 

The intention of the Henefadlor 
is more to be regarded, than the 
value of his benefit. 

Were it eflabHfhed, that returns 
could be exaiS^d by force, it would 
follow, that benefits could not be 
diftinguifhed from fees, nor the ef- 

feds 
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feds of gratitude from thofe of caiw 
ftraint. 

' The ingratitude of mankind is 
ibmetimes alledged as an excuie fiu: 
negle<5ling good offices ; but it is 
the bufinefs of a man to perform 
his own part, not to anfwer for the 
returns which others may, or may 
not, be diipofed to make. 

Liberality is the free communi- 
cation of what is oUrs, to oblige o- 
thers. 

Charity is the free communication 
of what is ours, to reheve the dif- 
treffed. 

Undiftinguifhing charity is per- 
nicious in trading nations. 
" " It is a wife maxim in trading na- 
tions. That no peribn able to earn 
his bread fhould' be maintained 
gratuitoufly. 

But charity to thofe who have no 
bread, and are unable to earn any, is 
», duty of the ftrongeft obligation, 

and 
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«iid a very important objeft of pu- 
blic concern. 

Civility is a guarded behaviour in 
-die oixlinary intocourfe of ibcietf , 
to avoid giving offence. 

Politenejs is a behaviour intended 
to pleaie, or to oblige. 

Civility and poiiteneTs are ami* 
prehended in the general chara6);er 
t)f good breeding. 

To be well 'bred, a man Hvuft 
poffefs difcemment, candour, and 
^ood will ; at lead a fincepe aver- 
£onto offend. Tbe dffedsi of afi- 
fedlation or defign are ealily diftlu*- 
guiOied. 

Ill-bred men fbinetimcs afiecfl 
great politenefs^ but they fhock 
and mortify diofe they pcetend to 
oblige. 

Flattery, exceffive .or infincere 
profeffions, are vicious. 

The fentiments of the heart iome^ 
itimes evaporatg in words ; ^m^ great 
profeffions are, even without any 

intention 
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intention to deceive, put in place of 
benefits. 

The public duties of probity are, 
Allegiance on the part of the fubjeift, 
Protefiion on the part of the magi- 
ftrate, and Public Spirit in all par- 
ties. 

The Allegzanee of the fubjedl, is 
the fidelity, deference, and fubmif- 
fion, he owes to the magiftrate. 

The Proteiiion due from the ma- 
giftrate, is the interpofition of 
power to preierve the peace, and to 
fecure the fubjecSl in the pofleffion 
of all his rights. 

The Public Spirit due from every 
member of any community is, 

1. A faithful difcharge of any 
office intrufted for the public good. 

2. A continual preference of pu- 
blic fafety, and public good, to fe- 
parate interefts, or partial -confidera- 
tions. 

U S EC T. 
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SECT. III. 

Duties referred to Prudence. 

IT is the obje(fl of prudence, to 
diredl a man in what he is to 
wifh for himfelf, for his friend, for 
his country, and for mankind. 

In this fenfe, prudence is the 
guide or directory in every duty : 
but in its more limited acceptation, 
it refers more particularly to the 
duties which afFedl a man's ftate or 
condition. 

Thefe dvities may be referred to 
the following heads : Decency^ Pro- 
priety', Modejiy^ O Economy^ Decifton^ 
and Caution. 

Decency is the agreeablenefs of a 
perfon's appearance and carriage to 
the {cnic and opinion of other men. 

The rules of decency are prohi- 
bitor}', and forbid whatever w^ould 

oflend. 
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offend, in nudity, filth, or obfceni- 

Propriety is the fuitablenfefs of a 
perfon s behaviour to his nature, 
his age, his ftation, and rank. 

There is in all the external effedls 
of virtue, as being fuitable to man's 
nature, a propriety that may be 
confidered apart from their other 
recommendations. 

Diffidence, and a cautious ap- 
proach to the manners and preten- 
fiqns of manhood, are proper to 
youth. 

Refolution is proper to manhood* 

Calmnefs and Deliberation to age. 

Dignity and Referve^ vsrithout 
contemptuoufnefs or petulance, are 
proper to men of high flation. 

Deference^ vsrithout fervility, is 
proper to men of inferior rank. 

Modejy is a proper referve on e- . 
very fubjeA of felf-eftimation. 

It forbids oflentation of vyhat we 
U 2 pofTefs,' 
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poflefs, of what we have done, or 
of what we have fuffered. 

OEconojny is the proper adjuftment 
of a perfon's expence to his fortune. 

Where fortune conftitutes rank 
and power, ceconomy is required 
to preferve independence and free^ 
dom. 

Senfuality and gaming are ad- 
verfe to good oecanomy. 

Decifion is a feafbnable ajid refb- 
lute choice of what a pcrfon ought 
to do. 

In fbme cales, hefitatlon is equal 
to a total purpofe of inadlion. E- 
very opportunity is loft, and every 
meafure comes to6 late.. 

Caution confifts in a proper atten*- 
tion to aU the difficulties that may 
occur in what a perfon undertakes. 

The great objefts of caution are, 
not to engage in what is above our 
ftrength, nor to commit ourfelvcs 
to perfons that miflead or deceive. 

SECT, 
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SECT. IV. 

Duties referred to Temperance, 

Duties referred to temperance 
may be comprehended uiider 
the heads of Sobriety and Application. 
Sobriety,, is the moderate ufe of 
food, and of other animal gratifica- 
tions. 

The general tendency of fenfiia- 
lity, is to beget habits of lloth, and 
negledl of afl&irs. 

The immoderate ufe of intoxica- 
ting drugs, or liquors, have thefe 
r efFe<5s in a high degree. It recon- 
ciles men, otherwife of an adlire 
difpofition, to inoccupation and 
. idlenefs. 

The debauch of the fexes being 
' fometimes joined with paffion, may 
• occafion a continued or habitual ne- 
gle(5l of affairs, 

U 3 Application. 
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Application is the preference of 
bufinefs to amufement. 

Btifinefs is fuppofed to terminate 
in fome ferious purpoie; amufe- 
ment in mere paftime* 

DiJJipation is a weaknefs of the 
mind, difabling it from chufing or 
prolecuting the occupations that 
would engage it moft effedually^ 
and with moft advantage. 
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Duties referred to Fortitude. 

THE duties referred to forti- 
tude are, Patience^ Intrepidity^ 
and Conftancy. 

Patience is the cahn and deliberate 
fuffering of any trouble, or pain 
that occurs in human life. 

Peevifhnels, the reverfe of pa- 
tience, tends to reahze imaginary tr 
vils, and to increafe what is real. 
Intrepidity is jSxmnefs, and pre- 

fence 
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fence of loiiid^ in the midft of daiv- 
gers. 

Intrepidity |s ^frequently the great- 
eft fecurity in danger. 

Con/iancy i{5 perfeverance in aU 
purfuits or engagements properly 
-chofen. 

The w:avering aw feldom capable, 
of executing any purpc^ 

SECT. VI. 

Ufis^ cf Cafuijlry.. 

THE rwfes of cafiiilbry cannpt 
fuperfede die Judgement and 
good ^difpofition of a virtupus 
mind.. 

Attempts to give cafliiftry this 
confequence, have proceeded from 
fuperftition, and tended to confirm 
the moft flavilh fuperftition, by 
multiplying external obfervances^ 
that miflead the attention, from 

qualities 
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qualities of the heart, to matters of 
form. 

Good difpofition rs necefTary to 
the happinefs of mankind ; and du- 
tiful condudl naturally refults from 
good difpofition. 

It is however of moment to anti- 
cipate, in general rules, the external 
effedls of virtue. 

Thefe rules render the defcrip- 
tion of virtue itfelf more particular, 
and more complete. Being fup- 
ported by the fandlions of religion, 
and of public repute, the rules of 
duty may procure to fociety the be- 
nefit of ufeful adlions, even vsrhere 
they do not procure to the perfon 
adling the happinefs of a virtuous 
heart. 



SECT. 
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SECT. VII. 
Of Merit and Demerit. 

Actions are faid to have merit or 
demerit, according to the na^ 
ture and degree of the moral qnali-^ 
ty they exprefs. 

Adlions that exprefs good- will to 
mankind in the higheft degree, 
have the higheft merit. 

Hence beneficent aiElions perr 
formed in the face of dangers, dif- 
ficulties, and perfonal fiifferings^ 
are allowed to have the higheft naet- 
rit. 

Adlions that exprefs njalice, and 
giv^ examples of mifchiefs done 
without inducement or provocation, 
are of the higheft demerit. 

We exprefs our fenle of demerit 
in the different degrees of crimes, 
offences, and faults. 

A 
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A crime is an injury done from 
malice, jealoufy, revenge, avarice, 
or fbme other paflion that fets man- 
kind at variance. 

An offence is a wrong done in 
the gratification of fome paflion in 
its own nature confiflent with ami- 
ty. 

A fault is a wrong done from in- 
attention or ignorance. 

Faults of inattention are culpa- 
ble in proportion to the moment 
and importance of the £ubje(fl. 

Faults of ignorance are more or 
lefs culpable, as the defecl of know- 
ledge argues negledl and inatten- 
tion. 

It is a general maxim. That ig- 
norance of the fadl may be admit- 
ted as a plea of innocence ; but not 
ignorance of the law. 

Ignorance of natural law, or of 
duty, would be one of the greateft 
defedls of a rational nature. 

INSTI- 



INSTITUTES 

O F 

Moral Philosophy. 

P A R T VII. 
Of Politics. 

C H A P. L 

Introduflion. 

IT appears from the hiftory of 
mankind, that men have always 
adled in troops and companies ; 
that they have apprehended a good 
of the community, as well as of the 
individual ; that while they prac- 
tife arts, each for .his own prefer- 
vation, they inflitute political forms, 

and 
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and unite their forces, for common 
fafety. 

It may be proved, that moft of 
the opinions, habits, and pnrfuits, 
of men, refult from the ftate of 
their fociety ; that men are happy 
in proportion as they love man- 
kind ; that their rights and their 
duties are relative to each other; 
and, therefore, that their moft im- 
portant concerns are to be found in 
their mutual relations, and in the 
ftate of their communities. 

A nation is any independent 
company or fociety of men afling 
under a common diredlion. 

The united forc^of numbers, and 
the dire<5lion under which they adl, 
is termed the Jiate. 

Nations are happy who are com- 
pofed of happy men. 

Nations are wretched who are 
compofed of unhappy men. 

Nations may be confidered in re- 

fped 
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fpecfl to their refources, or in refpedl 
to their inftitutions. 

National refources are the objedls 
of public oeconomy. " 

National inftitutions are the ob- 
je(5ls of political law. 



X CHAP. 




/ ' 
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CHAP. 11. 

Of public Economy. 

S E C T. I. 

Of National Refources in generaL 

NAtional refources include every 
article that tends to confti- 
tute the ftrength of a nation, or 
that may be employed for its prefer- 
vation. 

Such articles may be referred to 
three principal heads ; People, 
Wealth, and Revenue. 



SECT. 
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S E C T. 11. 

Of Populoufnefs. 

TH E value of numbers is pro- 
portioned to their union and 
ckaradler. 

Numbers without union or vir- 
tue, do not conftitute ftrength. 

A people, in confequence of 
their numbers, fometimes become 
difunited and corrupted. 

If they inhabit a large and exten- 
five territory, they are difunited, 
and lofe fight of their community* 
A few ingrofs the management of 
public affairs, and with-hold from 
the many every fubjedl of public 
zeal, or political occupation. The 
greater part are throv^n into a ftate 
of languor and obfcurity, arid fuffer, 
themfelves to be governed at difcre- 
tion. 

Human nature, in dates of a 
X 2 moderate 
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moderate extent, has profpered and 
excelled ; but in dates overgrown^ , 
has generally declined and degene- 
rated. 

If great numbers be crouded in- 
to narrow diftridls, or cities, they 
are expofed to corruption ; become 
profligate, licentious, feditious, and 
incapable of public aflcclions. 

The union of a people depends 
on the arrangements or difpofitions 
by which their forces may be com- 
bined for the fervice of the flate. 

The union of the people in repu* 
blics, arifes more from their affec- 
tion to the community, than from 
the power eftablifhed to enforce 
tlieir fervices. 

In monarchies, it arifes from the 
love of perfonal dignities, to Which 
individuals afpire in fcrving the 
flate. 

In defpotifm, it arifes entirely 
from the power that is prepared to 
enforce the fervices of the people. 

The 
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The charadler of a people, con- 
fidered as a national refource, is to 
be eftimated from their fitnefs to 
reap, and to prelerve, or to improve, 
the advantages of their conftitution, 
and to fupport tlieir country in pur- 
fuit of its objedls. 

Different characters are required 
under different forms of govern- 
ment. 

Under republics of every fort, 
high degrees of probity are requi- 
red ; under monarchy, lefs ; and 
under defporifin, lead of all. 

The princijpal objects in every 
ftate, next to the political conftitu- 
tion, are war or commerce. 

In warlike nations, men are to be 
eftimated by their hardinefs, cou- 
rage, and difcipline. 

In commercial nations, ^ men are 
to be eftimated by their induftry^ 
and by their fkill in profitable arts. 

Commercial nations may value 

acceflions of art, as the fujreft means 

X 3 of 
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of gaining acccflions of people ; for 
in circumftances otherwife favour- 
able, population keeps pace with 
the arts, and means of fubfiflence. 
Inftitutions that, by fecuring 
property, and by preventing op- 
preflion, encourage the fettlement 
of families, and facilitate the rear- 
ing of children, are the moft far 
vourable to population* 



SECT. IIL 
Of Riches or Wealth. 

MEN are fiippofcd rich in poi^ 
fefling the means of defence, 
fubfiftence, accommodation, and or- 
nament. 

Wealth is a national refburce, 
becaufe it may be employed in 
maintaining ufeful or ferviceable 
men, and in fupplying the exigen- 
cies of ftate. 

The conftituents of wealth may 

be 
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be confidered in refpe<fl to their va- 
lue, and in refpedl to their price. 

As the ufe of wealth is to main^ 
tain and accommodate men, articles 
or commodities are valuable in pro- 
portion to the numbers they main-* 
tain and acconmiodate. 

The means of fubiiftence are ne- 
ceflary. 

The means of accommodation 
which contribute to the prefervation 
of men, and to the inereafe <^ their 
vigour and health, are next in va- 
lue to the neccflaries of life. 

But articles of mere ornament 
are of no value at alK 

The luxury of a peqple is to be 
cftimated from their confbmpdon 
of mere ornaments* 

The price of a commodity is mea-^ 
fiired by the quantity of any other 
commodity diat is commonly, or 
occafionally, given in exchange for ia 

Price is moft commonly expreflP^ 
ed, and paid, in money. 

Hence 
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Hence money is confidered as the 
cqtiivalent of all commodities, and 
the conftituent of wealth. 

But commodities are no lefs the 
equivalents of money ; and abun- 
dance in any one fpecies, whether of 
money or other commodity, will 
buy a participation in the whole. 

The price of commodities fludhi- 
ate ; and keep pace with the quan- 
tity of money in circulation, with 
the fcarcity of the commodity, with 
the demand, and with the riches of 
thofe who confume it. 

Articles of ornament are fre- 
quently of the greateft price. 

Commodities that are the work 
of labour, time, and fkill, cannot 
continue to be fold for lefs than 
will maintain the workman, and 
pay the whole of his advance. 

: As the value of commodities is 
xricafured by tlie numbers they may 
maintain, fo the coft of a commo- 
dity 
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dity may be eftimated by the num- 
bers and time employed in produ- 
cing it. 

The wealth of any country i$ 
proportioned to its natural advan- 
tages, to the induftry and fkill of 
its inhabitants, and to the profit of 
its trade. 

Natural advantages are, good cli- 
mate, fertile foil, and ufeful ma- 
terials. 

Induftry and fkill comprehend all 
ufeful arts, agriculture, and manu* 
facfhire, in all their branches. 

The profit of trade is the profit 
either of the confumer, of the produ** 
cer, of the merchant, or of the ftate* 

The profit of the confumer con- 
fifts in being fupplied vnth neceffary 
or ufeful commodities ; 

The profit of the producer, in the 
vent of fuperfluities ; 

The profit of the merchant, in th* 
balance remaining, after he has paid 
coft and expences ; 

The 
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The profit of the ftate, in the in- 
crcafc of wealth, or the accumula- 
tion of conunodities in the poflef- 
fion of its members. 

Commerce, by accommodating all 
parties with what they want in ex- 
change for what they can fpare, en- 
ables and encourages them to in- 
creafe their produce. 

Commerce refpecling the flate, is 
cither internal or foreign. 

Internal commerce is, the ex- 
change of commodities between 
fubjecls of the fame Hate. 

Foreign commerce is the exchange 
of commodities between fubjecls of 
different ftates. 

'In ftates of confiderable extent, 
the internal connnerce is of more 
confequence than the foreign com- 
merce. 

The importance of foreign com- 
merce, diminiihes as the ftate ex- 
tends. 

Commerce between nations, may 

be 
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be confidered in rejfpecS to the ba- 
lance of price, or the balance of ya- 
hie. 

The balance of price commonly 
ftands for the diflferenee iiippofed 
to remain due by one nation to an- 
other, after appretiating the whole 
goods that have pafled in exchange 
between them. 

The balance of value is the dif- 
ference of real value in the whole 
goods that have pafled in exchange. 

The profits of commerce are de- 
termined by the balance of value, 
not by the balance of price. 

The nation that has the balance 
of price againft it, may have the 
balance of value in its favour. It 
may have received the means of im- 
proving its land, and of extending 
its trade, &c. 

The nation that owes the balance 
of price, will be obliged to part 
with its money, or fome other com- 
modity, 
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modity, in order to pay that ba- 
lance. 

A trade in which a balance of 
price is incurred, cannot be conti- 
nued, unlefs there be a continual 
fupply of money, or other commo- 
dity, by which the balance may be 
paid. 

The produce of land is a conti- 
nual, and may be made an increa- 
fing fupply. 

The produce of mines, or the 
importation of money, may be con- 
tinual. 

Nations who carry on any part 
of their internal trade by credit 
and bills, need proportionally leis 
fupplies of money. 

The ufe of bills in circulation: 
tends to extend credit. 

Credit is ufeful or pernicious, 
according to the ufe that is made of 
it. 

It is ufeful to an induftrious and 
thriving people. 

It 
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It is pernicious to th? fpendthrift 
and the prodigal. 

The expence of remitting money 
from one comitry to another, afiedts 
the exchange of their coins. 

That nation which has occafion 
to remit moft money, muft pay this 
expence, and is faid to have the ex- 
change againft it. 

But as money may be remitted 
to make profit, it does not follow 
from the ftate of exchange, that a 
nation i^ either gainer or lofer by 
trade. 

The profits of trade are eitlier 
mutual or partial. 

They are mutual fo far as com- 
merce acconunodates all parties with 
what they want, in exchange for 
what they can fpare; and enables 
each to improve his peculiar ma- 
terials, and to purfiie his peculiar 
art ; and procures to the merchant 
and carrier an adequate reward for 
their trouble. 

Y In 
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In commerce mutually beneficial, 
that party gains moft who receives 
the more ufeful commodity ; and 
who receives the produce of much 
land, time, and labour, for the pro- 
duce of lefs ; and who, in condudl- 
ing his trade, is employed in the 
more healthful and leaft corrupting 
occupations. 

The profit of trade is partial, 
vv'hcn things of value are exchanged 
for things of no value. 

The following are laws of com- 
merce founded in the preceding 
confiderations. 

1 . That where profits are mu- 
tual, commerce fhould not be re- 
ftrained by either party. 

2. That a trade which terminates 
in giving the means of accommo- 
dation and fubfiftence in exchange 
for mere ornaments, may be re- 
ftrained by the lofing party, 

3. That monopolies are perni- 
cious to commerce. 

4. That 
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4. That the ftate of a nation's 
wealth is not to be eftimated from 
the ftate of its coffers, granaries, or 
warehoufes, at any particular time ; 
but from the fertility of its lands, 
from the numbers, frugality, in- 
duftry, and Ikiil, of its people. 



SECT. IV. 

Of Revenue. 

THat part of national wealth 
which is allotted for purpofes 
of ftate, is the public revenue. 

The public revenue may arife 
from demelhe and unappropriated 
fubje<Ss, or from taxes. 

The firft is the earlieft fpecies of 
revenue in rude nations ; and is fuit- 
ed to their indolence, and ignorance 
of lucrative arts. 

The fecond is better fuited to the 
induftry and Ikill of commercial 
nations. 

Y 2 It 
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It is not the intereft of Commer- 
cial nations, that any fubjeA fliould 
remain unappropriated. While a. 
fabjecSl remains unappropriated, it 
is commonly negle(5led. 

Revenue arifing ^from taxation, 
may increafe together with the 
numbers, wealth, and frugality, of 
the people. 

In judging of the abfolute or 
comparative expediency of different 
taxes, the following axioms may be 
admitted. 

1. That the exigencies of the ftate 
muft be provided for at any hazard 
or expence to the fubje<5t. 

2. That in levying taxes, no fub- 
jecft be unneceflarily burdened.'^ 

3. That the fecurity of the fub- 
jed, or that of his property, be not 
impaired. 

4. That no ufeful branch of trade 
be unneceflarily burdened. 

5. That taxes leaft felt as grie- 
vances be preferred. 

6. That 
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6. That the leaft burdenfome 
method of colledling taxes be cho- 
fen. 

N.B. The method of farm ap- 
pears, from, experience, to be more 
burdenfome than that of revenue- 
office. 

Taxes may be referred to four 
general heads : 

Capitation, Aflellinent, CuflomSy 
and Excife. 

Capitation is a tax on the perfon, 
and falling equally on the poor and 
the rich. 

Capitation may be oppreffive ta 
the poor, without levying from the 
rich what they are able to fumijQx 
to the ftate. 

Capitation is a lymptom of de- 
Ipotic and oppreffive government. 

AfTeffinent is a tax on riches,, and 
is proportioned to the eftate allefled. 

AfTeffinents may fall equitably, 
when property is unequally diftri- 

butedr 

y 3 Land- 
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Land-eftate being moft eafily as- 
certained and valued, is the proper- 
eft fubjecS of afleflinent. 

The ftock of the merchant is 
fludhiating ; and attempts to afcer- 
tain it might give occafion to 
frauds, or improperly difclofe the 
iecrets of trade. 

Cuftoms are taxes impofed on 
goods in commerce, and advanced 
by the merchant. 

Cuftoms impofed on the neceffa- 
ries of Ufe, are a tax on the poor, 
and have the effedls of capitation. 

Cuftoms impofed on matters of 
ornament, or coftly accommodation, 
are a tax on the prodigal, or the 
rich. 

Such taxes are moft agreeable to 
humanity and juftice. 

Cuftoms are an incumbrance on 
trade, and may amount to a prohi- 
bition of particular articles. 

Cuftoms, though advanced by the 
merchant, fall on the confumeri 

but 
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but being involved in the price of 
the commodity, are not commonly 
felt as a tax. 

As the merchant muft not only 
be reimburfed, but have profit on 
all his advance, it follows, that the 
earlier in trade cuftoms are paid for 
any commodity, the heavier they 
muft fall on the confumer. 

Excife is a tax on commodities in 
ufe, and paid by the confumer. 

Excife may be rendeted a tax, 
cither on the rich or the poor fepa- 
rately, or on both proportionally. 

Excife is lefs burdcnfome to the 
confumer, than an equivalent rai- 
fed in cuftoms ; but is more likely 
to be felt as a grievance, and to 
create more animofity in the fubjafl 
againft the flate^ 



CHAP. 
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C HA P. IIL 

Of Political Laiv ^. 

SECT. L 
Of this Law in generaL 

WHere nations have occnrred in 
the preceding parts of this 
fyftem, they have been confidered 
only in refpedl to the hiftory of their 
eftablilhments^ or in refpeft to the 
foundations of civil rights, and of 
civil obligations : In this place they 
are to be confidered in refpecfl to 
what is expedient in political efla- 
blifhments, or civil conventions. 

Political law in any particular 
community, is the flatute, cuftomy. 



* See rnftnidions of the Emprefs of Ruflla. 
L'Efprit de Loix,. torn. t. 

or 
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or other convention, on which the 
inftitutions of that community are 
founded. 

Political Jaw of nature, is that 
branch of moral law which exprefles 
what is beneficial in the civil infli^ 
tutions of men. 

Tte following are fundamental 
laws of nature relating to political 
inftitutions. 

1. That political inftitutions are 
beneficial, in proportion as tney 
contribute to the fafety and happi- 
nefs of the people. 

2. That political inftitutions prd-r 
cure the faftty of the people, in 
proportion as they are adapted to 
the circumftances* and charadler of 
the people. 

3. Th^t the diftribution of office 
is beneficial, in proportion as it i$ 
adapted to the conftitution. 

4. That political eftablifliments 
are the moft importartt articles in 
the external condition of men. 

SECT. 
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SECT. II. 

Of the Safety of the People. 

BY the people is to be under- 
ftood, not any feparate clafs, 
but all the members of the commu- 
nity, the magiftrate as well as the 
fubje(5l. 

The fafety of the people confifts in 
die fecure enjoyment of their rights. 

That the rights of men may be 
fecure, it is neceflary, either that 
there fliould be no one to invade, 
or that there fliould be a fuflS^cient 
power to defend. 

The firft is not to be expedled in 
human affairs ; the fecond is the 
principal objedl of political efta- 
bliftiments. 

It has been the obje<5l, or the for- 
tune, of fome communities, to pof- 
fefs members who might be in- 
trufled with any powers. 

It 
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It has been the obje<5l of other 
communities, to grant fuch powers 
only as might be intrufted with any 
men. 

Thefe feveral cales, real or lup- 
pofed, may be intitled, The govern- 
ment of Innocence^ of Virtue^ and of 
Lanv. 

Under the goverment of inno- 
cence, or of virtue, matters of form 
are eafily adjufted. 

Under the government of law, it 
is neceflary, that the rights and 
obligations of men fliould be clear- 
ly expreffed. 

This is the obje<5l of conventional 
law. 

In every convention is fuppofed 
the conlent of parties given in per- 
fon, or by others properly authori- 
fed. 

The fovereign is authorifed to 
enadl laws. 

Laws relatp to the conftitution, 
to civil rights, or to crimes. 

The 
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The mofl: perfedl laws relating to 
the conllitution, are fuch as confer 
on the magiftrate power to reftrain 
crimes, and to defend the commu- 
nity ; but under limitations fufE- 
cient to prevent the abufe of this 
power. 

The moft perfedl laws relating to 
civil rights^ are fiich as ejffecSlually 
fecure every perfon in his ftate. 

It is the maxim of civil law. That 
every perfon Ihould remain in his 
polTeflion, until a better title be un- 
doubtedly proved. 

Laws relating to crimes, pre- 
fcribe the form of trials, and point 
out the overt acfls for which certain 
punifhments are appointed. 

The following are maxims of na- 
tural law relating to profecutions. 

1. That every perfon is to be 
deemed innocent until he is proved 
to be guilty. 

2. That no one fhall be obliged to 

give 
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give evidence that may afFedl him- 
feif. 

3. That no one fhall be tortured 
into confeffions or difcoveries of any 
fort 

4. That no one fhall be puniflied, 
unlefs he Ihall have committed fome 
adlion in itfelf pernicious, or Ipe- 
cially declared by the law to be 
criminal. 

5. That it is better the guilty e- 
fcape, than that the innocent fuffer. 

6. That the objedl of punilhment 
be to correal the guilty, and to de- 
ter others. 

7. That the punilliment be not 
fuch as would Ihock humanity, or 
diforder fociety more than the 
crime. 

. To fecure legal rights, it is necef- 
fary that the laws fliould be ftridl- 
ly interpreted and applied. 

Under the government of law, 

difcretionary powers are not fafely 

intrufled, except to judges named 

Z by 
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by the parties ; or to juries purged 
by the challenge of parties, arid in- 
tcrcfled equally to protedl the inno- 
cent and to punifti the guilty. 

In the fecurity of rights confifls 
civil and political liberty. 

Liberty is oppofed to injuftice, 
not to reftraint ; for liberty can- 
not fubfift without the fuppofition 
of every juft reftraint. 

Natural liberty is not impaired, 
as foipetimes fuppofed, by political 
inftitutions ; but owes its exiftence 
to political inftitutions, and is im- 
paired only by ufurpations and 
wrongs. 

The laws of different communi- 
ties beftow unequal privileges on 
their members ; but liberty confifts 
in the fecure poffeffion of what the 
law beftows.^ , 

Thofe are the moft falutary laws 
which diftribute the benefits and the 
burdens of civil fociety in the moft 
equitable manner to all its members. 

SECT. 
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SECT. III. 

Of the Happinefs of a People, 

TH E happinefs of a people con- 
fifts in the love of thei|r coun- 
try, and in that diftribution of rank 
and ftation which is beft fuited to 
their merits and capacities. 

Men who have leaft private in- 
tereft, are beft difpofed to love their 
country. 

Men who have the feweft adven- 
titious diftincSlions of birth or for- 
tune, are moft likely to be claffed 
according to their merits, to be 
employed fuitably to their abilities, 
and to • find the ftations in which 
they are moft likely to cultivate their 
talents, and their virtues. 

That a community may be loved 

in the higheft degree, its members 

fliould be relieved of pcrfonal an- 

Z 2 xieties, 
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xieties, and occupied in what relates 
to the public. 

They fliould be made to confider 
the ftate as the equal parent of all, 
diftributing equal benefits, and re- 
quiring equal fervices. 

Where-ever the ftate confines po- 
litical confideration to a particular 
order, who facrifice the rights of 
ot^hers to their own intereft or fan- 
cy, it cannot be loved. 

The reafon and the heart of 
man are beft cultivated in arduous 
fituations, and in the exerciie of 
public duties. 

SECT. IV. 

Of the Fitnefs of the Injlitution to the 
People. 

MEN of fpcculation have in 
vain endeavoured to fix a mo- 
del of governmeiit equally adapted 
to all mankind. 

One 
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One people is uijifit to govern, or 
to be governed, in the fame manner 
with another. 

Nations differ in refpecfl to cha- 
radler, and to circumftances. 

The charadler of a people refers 
to their degree of virtue, or of other 
principle, on which the ftate may 
rely for the difcharge of focial and 
political duties. 

The circumftances of a people 
are determined chiefly by their ca- 
sual fubordination, and by the ex- 
tent of their country. 

Cafual fubordination is founded 
in diftindlions, original or adventi- 
tious. 

Original diftinclions are, the dif- 
ferences of capacity, difpofition, and 
force. 

Adventitious diftindlions arife 
from fortune and birth. 

Queftions relating to the proprie- 
ty of any political inftitution, caa 
be folved only hypothetically. 

L 3 Sucb 
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Such qneftions inay be put on 
four difierent fuppofitions. 



First Supposition. 

The fuppofition of a peopk per- 
feftly virtuous, diftinguill^d from 
each other only by their original 
differences, and forming dates of 
fmall extent. 

Such a people are fitted to govern 
themfelves. 

They may ftipulate to be govern- 
ed by the majority of their own 
number, or occafionally by fingle 
men ; but to oblige fuch men by 
force to refign the fenfe of their 
own minds, and to follow that of 
another^ were, by the fuppofition, 
to fubftitute vice for virtue. 

Being perfectly virtuous, every 
one will be willing to bear his fhare 
of the public burdens, and will re- 
ceive, in his turUj that confidence 

and 
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aaid trtift for which he is by his 
capacity and experience qualified. 

They hare no adventitious dif- 
tkiiftions to mar the eflfedl of thei* 
perfonal qualities. ^ 

Being of fmall extent, the whole 
xnay be occafionally or periodically 
affembled. 

They need no precautit^n againfl: 
the commiflion of crimes, or the 
abufes of power. 

The fole obje£l af government is,, 
to afleml^le, and to direcfl their force 
for national piirpoies. 

This^ however, is a mere fiippo- 
fitidn ; fc^ no entire nation was 
evef known to be perfecStly virtu- 
ous. 

Seconi> Supposition* 

A people in whom the virtuous 
and the vicious are mixed ; wha 
admit advoititious diflindlions in 

different 
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difi^rent degnKS, and form itates of 

various extent. 

Tliis is act mere fiippofiticKi, it 
is fact, and the moil general de- 
fcription of mankind. 

If there be no great feparatioii 
or diflindtion of rank and condi- 
tion ; 

If virtue greariy prevail over 
vice ; 

If the ftate be of finall extent ; 

Such a people are fit for demo- 
cracy. 

Their numbers admit of being^ 
aflembled in collecHve bodies. 

Their virtues and their inflitu- 
tions may prevent crimes, and a- 
bufes of power. 

They may reap the advantages of 
democracy, in a manner that will 
more than compenlate its inconve* 
niencics. 

If fuch a people be feparated in- 
CQ different orders or clafTes^ they 

are 
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are fitted to ariftocracy, mixed re- 
public, or mixed monarchy. 

If in two claiTes, one is diftia- 
guilhed from the other by a confi- 
derable fuperiority, they are fit for 
ariftocracy. 

Commercial nations of a fmall 
extent are, in the refult of diftinc- 
tions that arife from the pradlice of 
arts, and the unequal diftribution; 
of property, beft fitted to ariflocra- 
tical govei?nffienty or to mixed re- 
public. 

The inferior clafs, if not greatly 
debafed or corrupted, may have a 
fliare in the government, either by 
a negative on the determinationd of 
the ariftocracy, or by being intruftr- 
ed, not with an acflive part in the 
government, but only with th^ 
choice of thok who are ta a^ for 
them. 

The fam<5 iuppofition applied to 
flates of a greater extent, and to a 
people among whom a greater va- 
riety 
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riety of rank is eftabliflied, will 
juftify the preference of mixed mo- 
narchy. 

It were happy for mankind, if, 
together with changes of circum- 
ftances, they could always * make 
fuitable changes in government. 

Where changes of circumftancc 
are gradual, correfponding changes 
of government take place ; but fud- 
den innovations of any fort, preci- 
pitate men into fituations in which 
they are not qualified to ad. 

Third Supposition. 

A people on whofe vanity, and 
fenfe of perfonal importance, ra- 
ther than virtue, the ftate mull rely 
for the difcharge of the focial and 
political duties j a people amongft 
whom a continual adventitious 
ftibordination takes place, without 
any example, or any defire, of equa- 
lity. 

Such 
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Such a people are not fit to go- 
vern themlelves. 

Their fubordination mufl termi- 
nate in a prince or monarch. 

They require monarchy as a 
bond of union, and as a fource of 
honour. 

While every one attends to what 
concerns himfelf, the monarch, for 
the prefervation of his own perfon 
and dignities, muft attend to the 
public fafety, and public order. 

The fubordinate ranks will court 
his favour, and confult their own 
dignity, by a6lions, either fplendid 
in themfelves, or ufeful to the ftate, 
whilft they are ferviceable to the 
king. 

The members of the ftate are 
drawn together, and moved in a 
body, not by their love to the com- 
munity, or to mankind, but by their 
veneration for their common ftipe- 
rior, and by their expedlations from 

their 
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their cooimon fource of preferment 
and honour. 

The maxims of honour are not 
fufceptibk of fudden changes ; and 
the dignities of family, though for 
the moft part conferred by the 
prince, are hereditary, and there- 
fore independent. 

Both thefe circumftances oblige 
the prince to govern according to 
fixed and determinate laws. 

Fourth Supposition. 

A people perfeAly vicious, writh- 
out fenfe of honour, or hereditary 
diftindlions. 

Such a people mud be reftrained 
by force. 

Every conftitution, even that 
which confides moft in the virtue 
of the fubjecfl, muft employ force to 
reprefs crimes. 

If the whole people be inclined 
to commit crimes, and be reftrain- 
ed 
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ed only by fear, the profpedl of 
prompt and terrifying punifhments 
muft be continually placed in their 
view. 

This ftippofition may be employ- 
ed as an apology for defpotifin. 

Where every perfon is difpofed 
to commit crimes, the fewer that 
have power, fo much the better. 

When all power is committed to 
one perfon, even fuppofing himfelf 
to be a criminal, it is his intereft, 
for the moft part, to reftrain the 
crimes of others. 

His feverities, or cruelties, by the 
fuppofition, can no where afflidl the 
innocent. 

His dominions, though, like a 
prifbn, ^committed to the keeping of 
vile and mercilefs men, is neverthe- 
lefs the only fit place to receive 
thofe who cannot be otherwife re- 
ftrained from injufticc. 

But this cafe, like that which 

was firft ftated, of a people perfedl- 

A a ly 
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ly virtuous, is a mere fuppofirion, 
and never was realifed in the cha- 
racter of any people. 

Men are generally as far from the 
extreme of perfedl vice, as they are 
from that of perfedl virtue. 

They who contend, that defpo- 
tical government is in fadl the beft 
for mankind, proceed upon four 
fuppofitions, all equally Violent and 
falfe. 

1. That all men would commit 
crimes if they durft. 

2. That crimes cannot be reflrain- 
cd without difcretionary powers. 

3. That a perfbn to whom dif- 
cretionary powers are committed, 
will employ them to reprefs the 
crimes of others, but not to com- 
mit crimes of his own. 

4. That the fole objedl of govern- 
ment is, to controul the adlions, 
never to cultivate the nature or 
form the charaders of men. 

Thefe 
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Thefe fuppofitions are contrary 
to reafon and to experience. 

The fadl is, that the manners of 
men are various ; and that the fame 
penal laws, and forms of juftice, by 
which a people may be fuccefsfuUy 
governed in a virtuous age, will 
not always be fufficient to reflrain 
them in ages corrupted. 

When the criminal paitions in- 
cr^afe in violence, and boldnefs, it 
may be neceffary to increafe the 
meafure of punifliments. 

When crimes multiply, and cri- 
minals are enabled to employ the 
forms of law as the fubterfuges of 
iniquity, it may be neceffary to al- 
ter fiich defective forms : but it ne- 
ver can be neceflary to deprive the 
innocent of all the defences of rea- 
fon and juftice ; for the fame rea- 
fon and juftice which protedl the 
innocent, may condemn the guilty. 

In times of occafional tumult, 

popular frenzy, or rebellion, it may 

A a 2 be 
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be neccflary to treat thofe who 
commit fuch crimes, not as fiib* 
}e&s amenable to the laws, but as 
enemies, who, by invading the pu- 
blic peace, have deprived every ci- 
tizen of his fafety, and who there- 
fore cannot have the benefit of laws 
imtil die public has recovered its 
fecuritv. 

Such domeftic diibrders, like fo- 
reign wars, render diicretignary 
power occaiionally neceflary : but 
this neceflity is only temporary. 

For the moft part, even in cor- 
rupted ftates, it is as much the in* 
tereft of the fubjeA as of the magi- 
ftrate, to keep the peace, and to re- 
prefs crimes. 

Continual defpodiin is never a 
neceflary nor an \ileful expedient ; 
it is an ufurpation, and a national 
misfortune. 

It tends to produce that extremity 
of vice to which it is fuppofcd to be 
adapted as a remedy. 

The 
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The obje<a of defpotical govern- 
ment, is not to fecure the fubjedl in 
the pofTeffion of his rights, but to 
make him a property ; not to fup- 
prefs vice, but to fupprefs the high- 
eft and nobleft virtues of the heart, 
public fpirit, independence, and 
courage. 



SECT. V. 

Of the Dijlribufion of Office fttcd to 
the Con/litution^ 

IN free governments of every de- 
nomination, where law is ne- 
cefTary, the law muft be enacfled, 
interpreted, and executed. Hence 
the offices or fundlions of ftate are, 
legiflation, jurifdicSlion, and execu- 
tion. 

Legiflation, under every conftl- 
tution of government, is the imme- 
diate a(5l of the fovereign power, 
A a 3 and 
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and cannot be delegated without 
transferring the fovereignty. 

This rule does not exclude the 
concurrence of councils, nor the 
obienrance o£ forms fuited to the 
conftitution. 

Under democracies, the legifla*^ 
tion is exercifed by the collo6livc 
body ; but it is not neceflary that 
the coUeAive body fhould dehbe- 
rate, as well as decide. 

Th^ coUeiSUve body may name 
ienates, or feled councils, to pre- 
pare queftions of legiflation. 

They may vary the form of col- 
le<5ting the votes, or of promulga- 
ting the law. 

They may fix, at difcretion, what 
numbers are required to conftitute 
a legal affembly, and what propor*- 
tion of thofe prefent will decide any 
queflion in the affirmative. 

Under ariftocracies, the coUe^ve 
body of thofe who govern, whether 

by 
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by eledUve or hereditary title, muft 
exercife the legiflature. 

They may axS, notwithflanding^ 
Wider the fame forms and limita- 
tions that have been mentioned ag 
compatible with the fovereignty of 
the whole people. 

Under monarchy, the legiflature 
is exercifed by the king. 

Tlie king ftands in need of coun- 
cils ; and his legiflative power may 
be qualified by the forms of regi-r 
ftration, or promulgation, required 
to give the force of law to his e* 

dias. 

In mixed government of any fort, 
the legiflature inuft be exercifed by 
the concurrence of all the collateral 
powers. 

If a law could be ena<n:ed with* 
out the concurrence of any fingle 
power, that power might be fup^ 
prefled by the others. 

If the fuppofed collateral powers 
were to aflemble, and decide que^* 

itions 
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ftions of legiflation by the majority, 
any way defined, the government 
would ceafe to be mixed. 

The fbvereignty of collateral 
powers is compatible with a varie- 
ty of forms relating to the propo- 
fing and the enabling of laws. 

Sovereigns of any denomination, 
who have fiiffered courts of juftice 
to follow cuftom as a rule of deci- 
fion, are to be underftood as having 
cftabli{hed that cuftom into law. 

Jurifdi(5Hon, or die office of 
judge, is, to interpret the law, and 
to apply it in particular cafes. 

This office, under every confti- 
tution, fhould be disjoined from 
that of legiflation. 

The fovereign, being accuftomed 
to will, or to conunand, cannot 
fubmit merely to interpret, or to 
follow a rule. 

Particular cales are modified by 
circumftances that create prejudice, 
or excite pailion. 

The 
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The fbvereign, having no iupCf 
lior, may follow prejudice or paf? 
jfion at difcretion. 

The fovereign having enabled the 
law, would, under the influence of 
fpecial motives, make free to dii^ 
penfe with it. 

Popular or numerous afTemblie* 
would be Iwayed by fadlion. 

Princes would be Iwayed by their 
paffiong, and by folicitation. 

Two queftions .may be put relar 
ting to judicature : 

!• Who ought to judge ? 

2. Of what numbers are couroj 
of juftice beft compofed ? 
• I. Whererever laws are greatly 
multiplied, the knowledge of law 
becomes a profelEon. 

No judgement can be fafely gir 
ven without the counfel of thofe 
who are knowing in the law. 

The office for which counfel is 
nccellary, is that of pointing out 

the 
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the law, and the whole law, in any 
particular cafe, 

Perfons who are not lawyers by 
profellion, may interpret and apply 
a law which is pointed out to them ; 
in the manner of the judges at 
Rome, and of the juries in Great 
Britain. 

Befide the counfel employed by 
parties, the public may employ 
counfel for juftice and law. This 
is the nature of official judges in 
Great Britain. 

Juriftli<5lion committed entirely 
to official judges, is attended with 
the following inconveniencies. 

The official judge being a con- 
tinual magiftrate, may entertain 
tlie prejudices of the magiftrate 
againft the fubjecl. 

The peculiar prejudices and par- 
tialities of the official judge, if he 
has any, may be known. 

They who enjoy his favour, arc 
tempted to trefpafs in hopes of im- 
punity. 
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punity, or to commence vexatious 
fuits in hopes of fuccefs. 

They who apprehend his difplea- 
fure, do not feel themfelves fecurc 
even in pofTeffion of innocence. 

Thefe inconveniencies are remo- 
ved, in a great meafure, by the e- 
ftablifliment ^of judicatures in the 
Roman form, or in that of juries. 

The juryman is equally interefted 
to protedl the innocent, and to con- 
demn the guilty. 

Juries may therefore be intrufted 
with Ibme meafures of difcretionary 
power, to mitigate the rigours of 
law, or to fupply its defedls. 

Where a people are divided into 
a number of feparate orders and 
claffes, as thofe of Patrician, Eque- 
ftrian, and Plebeian, Lords and 
Commons, the rights of one order 
are not fafely intrufted to the judge- 
ment of another ; and it would be 
expediejit, that every party were 
judged by his peers. 

2. Under 
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It. Under popular or republican 
governments of any fort, courts of 
jtaftice are beft compofed of few 
members. 

Courts compofed of many mem- 
bers carry popular fadlion and party 
itato the judgement-feat. The in- 
dmdual hopes to fcreen himfelf 
even in judging falfely, tmder the 
authority and credit of the whole 
body. 

No one is accountable ; no one is 
conlpicuous ; all are tempted to 
humour their party, and to judge at 
diicretion. ^ 

Under monarchy, courts of ju- 
ftice are beft compofed of many. 

Here the influence of the crown 
is more to be dreaded, than the Ac- 
tion of the people. 

This influence can lefs overawe 
or corrupt numerous bodies, than 
fingle men, or a few. 

Numerous bodies, in their deli- 
berations, admit of the zeal and ar- 
dour 
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dour that animate popular aflem- 
blies ; and even whilft they do not 
judge more impartially than fingle 
men would do, they judge with 
more independence. 

The fpirit of fadlion, that in re- 
public is the greateft corruption^ 
in monarchy tends to prevent a 
greater, fervility to thofe in power. 

The office of the executive is, to 
apply the force of the ftate for na- 
tional purpofes : 

1 . To give effedl to the laws. 

2. To defend the community a- 
gainft foreign enemies. 

Occafions on which the executive 
muft be exerted, are either continual 
or calual ; and in cafe of danger 
from abroad, require fecrecy and 
difpatch. 

The fovereign in republican go- 
vernments, confiding of the whole 
people, or of numerous bodies, can- 
not exercife the executive. 

B b Such 
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Such bodies cannot be continual- 
ly aflembledy nor ready to aflemble 
at all times. 

The refolutions of the executive 
require more lecrecy and difpatch 
than can be had in any numerous 
or popular aflemblies. 

Afiairs that come in courfe, or 
that admit of delay, may be com- 
mitted to fenates, or to felecft coun- 
cils. Such are the management of 
public revenue, negotiations, and 
treaties. * 

Affairs that may come fbrtui- 
toufly, and by furprife, that will 
not admit of delay, muft be com- 
mitted to fingle men ; as to the ma- 
giftrate, or officer who has the keep- 
ing of the peace, and the leading of 
armies. 

Under monarchy, whether pure 
or mixed, the king is capable of e- 
very branch of the executive. 

But he ought to delegate what- 
ever 
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ever tends to render his power ter- 
rible or odious ; 

To referve what renders it an ob- 
je(5l of refpedl of afFe<flion. 

The abufes of the executive 
power are varioufly reftrained un- 
der different conftitutions. 

In republics, they are reftrained 
by the fhort duration of office in the 
perfon of any individual, by the 
vigilance and emulation of his 
competitors, if not by his own vir- 
tue and moderation. 

Thofe were the happieft repu- 
blics, who educated virtuous citi- 
zens, to whom any powers might 
be fafely intrufted. 

Some of the moft important 
powers, both in Sparta and at Rome, 
were difcretionary. 

In monarchy, the abufes of the 
executive are reftrained by the forms 
of law, and by the privileges of 
fubordinate ranks. 

In all conftitutions, they may be 
B b 2 reftrained 
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reftraincd by having magiflrates 
and minifters accountable. 

By the integrity of thofe who 
conftitute the force committed to 
the direftion of the executive. 

When the armed force is part of 
the people, it is their intereft, as 
well as their duty, to refrain from 
abufe. 



SECT, VL 

The If^artanec of Political Inftifu^ 
iions. 

BY political inflitutions, rights 
are preferved or invaded, men 
are placed in the relation of equals 
or of mafter and ilave, their crimes 
are authoriled or repreffed, and 
their manners improved or corrupt- 
ed. 

Political inflitutions tend to aug- 
ment the good or the evil with 
which they are fraught* 

Humau 
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Human affairs, in fome inftances, 
tend to improvement j in others, to 
corruption. 

The inftitutions of men, in one 
cafe, promote their improvement ; 
in the otlier, haften their corruption. 

Inftitutions that preferve equali- 
ty, that engage the minds of citi- 
zens in pubUc duties, that teach 
them to eftimate rank by the 
meafure of perfonal qualities, tend 
to preferve and to cultivate virtue. 

On the contrary, inftitutions by 
virhich men are ftripped of their 
rights, or by v^hich they are made 
to hold their poffeflions at difcre- 
tion, under which they are ftippo- 
fed governable only by force, and 
by the fear of punifhment, tend 
to beget tyranny and infblence in 
the fovereign, fervility and vile- 
nefs in the fubjedl ; to cover every 
vifage vuith palenefs *, and to fill 

• Vid. L'Efprit dc Loix, liv, d. c. 5. 

every 
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every heart with jealoufy or dejec- 
tion. 

The greateft and moft extenfive 
benefit which lingle men can be- 
ftow, is the eftabUfhment or prefer- 
vation of wife inftitutions. 

The greateft injury that wicked 
men can commit^ is the overthrow 
or corruption of fuch inftitutions. 



THE END. 
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